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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


HEN President Roosevelt gets back from his 
\W\ vacation, refreshed and invigorated by sea air, 
there may be an invigoration on Capitol Hill, 
too. 
¢ If Mr. Roosevelt correctly gauges congressional 
temper—and he appears to be rather skillful in ap- 
praising its ups and downs—the spirit of compromise 
will prevail. 
¢ There are many issues on which presidential advice 
is essential to the legislators just now. It is not a 
question of weakening the objectives but of making 
sure that those objectives will really be attained. 
Many of the pending bills are unworkable and im- 
practicable. They are much like the Securities Act 
was in its first stages. And it has taken several months 
of back-breaking work by the Commission to iron out 
by regulation the imperfections and crudities of that 
law written by a careless and pass-the-buck Congress, 
one that was swept by emotionalism instead of self-re- 


straint. 

v v v 

Certainly the experience of the 
Administration with the securities 


ILL EFFECTS MAY 

COME FROM LAWS law may be a warning that hastily 

HASTILY FRAMED drafted legislation may defeat the 

very purposes sought by being 

rendered deflationary and demoralizing in its actual 
effects. 

Reform 

covery. 

| If the Administration has any doubt why confidence 


that increases unemployment is not re- 


on the part of business and industry as a whole is 
lagging and why fears are entertained of a slump in the 
coming months, it need only look at the hotels where 
representatives of nearly every major industry are 
gathered and at Capitol Hill where the offices of Sen- 
ators and Representatives are crowded with callers who 
are begging the government to be fair and constructive 
instead of unfair and destructive. 
@ Some of the biggest issues in the history of Amer- 
" ican economic development are before Congress to- 
day. They relate to agriculture, banking, utilities, food 
businesses, the distribution of medicines, control of ad- 
vertising of drugs, and a hundred collateral questions 
that make producers, manufacturers, distributors and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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Direct Cost of 
AMERICAN PARTICIPATION 
in the World War 


FORE PEACE TREATY 
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Direct Cost of 
AMERICAN PARTICIPATION 


inthe World War «& 


j AFTER PEACE TREAT! 
/ $28. 718.000,00 


The High Cost of War! 


Peace-time Costs of the World War to Uncle Sam on 18th Anniversary 
Have Passed His Share of Actual War-time Expenditures 


IFTY-FIVE BILLIONS! The cost 

F to date of America’s part in the 
World War. 

Twenty-six billions of that 
for fighting and demobilizing; nearly 
twenty-nine billions for peace-time 
costs growing out of the war. 

That was the money The 
cannot be measured in 


went 


cost. 
human cost 
dollars and cents. 

America entered the European 
struggle April 6, 1917. This week— 
just 18 years later—the expense goes 
on and peace-time costs now have 
passed war-time costs. 

Also at the present session Con- 
gress is preparing to vote more than 
one billion dollars for use during the 
next year on the army and on the 
navy. 

More ships, more officers, more men 
for the navy. More guns, more offi- 
cers, more men for the navy. Ahead 
is the nation’s biggest peace-time mil- 
itary and naval spending. 

But those expenses are not figured 
in the fifty-five World War billions. 
LIQUIDATION OF WAR 

What of the last war? 
paid for? 

The pictogram at the top of this 


Ix it now 


page tells the story. 

White crosses in the background 
represent 50,475 American soldiers 
and sailors killed in action or dead of 
wounds. Wounded were 234,300 oth- 
ers. Hundreds of thousands are on 
the government compensation rolls 
for service-connected ailments or are 
being cared for in government hos- 
That 


pitals, was the direct human 


cost 





Steel helmets represent the dollar 
cost before and after the so-called 
separate treaty with Germany. 

Thus twenty-six billions are dis- 
closed by government figures as hav- 
ing been spent from April 6, 1917, 
until July 2, 1921, when war with 
Germany formally was declared to be 
ended, while twenty-nine billions, 
also government figures, were spent 
from July 2, 1921, until the present. 

The spending trend is upward. The 
eventual World War cost? Calvin 
Coolidge set it at 100 billions for the 
United States. The half-way mark is 
passed. 


POST-WAR OBLIGATIONS 

But how has the cost of the last 
war mounted in fourteen official 
peace-time years to billions 
than were spent in actual war-time 


more 
years? 

The following figures give the an- 
swer. 

First come the War Debts, repre- 
senting money loaned to Allies and 
now defaulted—$12,200,000,000. 

Second is interest on the War Debt 
—$10,000,000,000. 

Third are peace-time payments to 
war veterans in the form of pensions 
for wounded and for war widows and 
orphans, sick benefit payments, bonus 
payments to date—$6,600,000,000. 

Not included are the two billions 
asked of Congress for immediate pay- 
ment of the soldiers’ bonus. 

General Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, told Con- 
gress in 1932 that commitments al- 
ready entered into at that time would 
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involve expenditure of $21,500,000,- 
000 by 1945. 

Those are billions of after-war 
cost. They do not include funds spent 
on the army and navy for prepared- 
ness, 

Congress debates them, votes on 
them. Europe is in the midst of 
them. The Far East has engaged in 
continued, actual military ventures. 
Much of the world is engaged in dodg- 
ing war, or talking war. 

Senator Bennett Champ Clark 
(Dem.), of Missouri, told the Senate 
that in the last “the United 
States cast away without hope of 
recompense more than 10 per cent of 
our carefully stored up national 
wealth; England sqaundered over 30 
per cent of hers; France, 50 per cent 
of hers; Germany, 50 per cent of 
hers.” 

MILLIONS YET TO BE PAID 

The facts show that the cdést of 
that last war go on. The Veterans’ 
Administration estimates that in the 
year 2018, the United States still will 
be paying expenses that grew out of 
the war in 1917-1918. War of 1812 
pensioners still are on the govern- 


war 


ment rolls. 

In all of the above recounting of 
war costs there is no mention of de- 
pression. Yet many economists as- 
sert that the present world-wide trade 
collapse, the currency troubles, the 
tariff battles, the progressive stagna- 
tion, really trace back to dislocations 
growing out of the last war. 

If those costs are added the total 
war bill becomes staggering to the 
imagination. 
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March of the News 


WHAT’S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


OW to Spend Five Billions: Who'll get it and 
H how? What does it mean to the Taxpayer, the 
Consumer, the Relief Worker, the Unem- 
ployed? An analysis of the World's Biggest 
Spending Bill. 
What price Peace? Two Nations “won” to the 
European defense alliances: Germany and Poland 
between Devil and Deep Blue Sea, hesitate as Hitler 
offers a ten-year truce and Britain a Pan-European pact. 


Conflicts Within the New Deal: The life histories 
of the Blue Eagle and the Triple A furnish basic 
problems for Democratic dispute. 


Nationalism or Internationalism, World Trade or 

Self-Sufficiency? Secretary Hull doggedly fights 
his battles for reciprocity backed by Secretary Wallace 
as other officials plead for a self-supporting nation be- 
hind trade walls. 
¢ The Process Tax: Pay as You Go Policy threatened 

by sectional pleas for levies to supplant excise on 
industries handling farm products. 
¢ The White House greets Springtime as Nature's 

growing monuments to another Day, burst into leaf 
and blossom. 
¢ Security legislation struggles through a mass of 

amendments while State Legislatures adjourn and 
leave old age pensions and unemployment insurance 
hanging in mid air. 

The NRA still trembling between death and rebirth 

looks again toward the Supreme Court. 

A New Deal Anniversary is Celebrated as the 

President's pet project, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, marches in review, peavie and axe on shoulder, 
to celebrate the second year of the New Army of Young 
Foresters. 

| The Schools Lose Again. Cheered for the moment 

by the earmarking of forty millions of the relief 
funds to keep bankrupt schools open, they see their 
hopes vanish. 

| These and other Important Developments of a Busy 

Week in Washington will be found on following 

Pages. 
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A New Chapter in Relief 

Dictator over the outlay of nearly five bDllik mn 
dollars, the President. about to affix 
to the Work-relief Bill, prepares to administ 
this unprecedented peace-time appropriation fot 
the support of more than 20 million destitut 
citizens of the United States 

Approval by Congress had come after a weeks 
deadlock of House and Senate conferees, one 
group insisting on earmarking for direct labor 
costs one-third of money self-liquidat- 
ing projects. Aim was to purchase or 
construction of municipal 
promise reduced the percentage to 25, with the 
President empowered labor cost 

The first chapter in the history of relief close 
the second one opens 


his signature 





spent on 
preven 
power projects. Com- 


to define 


Economic Security ‘on the Way’ 

At long Jast the great three-headed Economic 
Security Bill emerges from committee ready for 
action by the House. As amended in committee 
it — for 

. Unemployment under approved 
ne systems, guaranteeing subsistence pay- 
ments to unemployed up to 20 weeks. Benefits 
begin two years after reserves begin to be built 
up 

2. Old-age pensions averaging $30 a month to 
needy aged of 65 or over, and at least that 


insurance 
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“YOU SEE, SENATOR 
William S. Newell, president of the Bath : Me.) 
Iron Works Corp., explains to the S@iate Mt 
nitions Investigating Committee his reasons 
for disseminating to newspapers clippings dis- 











cussing war, 
amount to those contributing 1 per cent of 
wages in preceding years. 
3. Federal payments matching State contri- 


helpless children. 
transients 


butions for support of 
Outside its scope are domestics, 
and farm workers 
Costs are payable from funds raised by tax on 
pay rolls, rising from 3 to 9 per cent in 12 


years. A reserve fund is expected to accumulat 
which in time will absorb the entire national 
debt. 
Blue Eagle's Chances 

Back and forth wavers the battle between 


in Senate committee 
life of the 


friends and foes of the NRA 
hearings on the bill to extend the 
Blue Eagle 

Say its friends 

The NRA has not oppressed the little fellow 
created monopolies or fixed prices. Higher wage 
and profits are its fruit and justification 

Say its foes 


The NRA is the greatest prop ever pul unde! 
the trusts. In highly integrated industries in the 
past there has been the fear of anti-trust prose 


cutions to retard somewhat the mulcting of the 
public. Now the sky is the limit 

From another quarter 
blow. The Federal Trade Commission 
act against a code violator on the ground 
his business. making and selling ice, is not a 
part of interstate commerce 


comes a mo! erious 
refuses to 


that 


* * ’ 


What the Wagner Bill Will Do 
Its friends and foes heard, the Wagner 
Relations Bill for the establishment of 
lective bargaining is ro under 

Senate committee 
What will the bill do? There are 
answers, one provided by labor, the 


Labo 
col- 


advisement by 


two sets ol 


other by in 


dustry 
Says labor It will bring orderly labor rela 
tions. equitable division of industrial revenu 


wider dis 
prov idin 


between workers and and 
tribution of national income 
a basis for stable prosperity 

Says industry: It will bring industrial stril 
labor racketeering in costs. retardation ot! 
recovery. domination of business by outside un 
ions, arbitrary exe power by the Labo: 
Board 

Advises an independent committ of inquiry 
financed by the Twentieth Century Fund 
“Amend the bill to safeguard fairness of elec 
tions, preventing fraud and violence by 


owners, 
thereby 


a rise 


rcise of 


union 


and court contests of elections by employer 
provide for possible registration of collective 
agreements by which they would be enforeeabh 


on both unions and employers 


7 SS. @ 


New Deal Powers at Crisis 


Crucial test of Federal powers over wages and 
hours of labor impends as 
appeal to the 


the Government facili- 


tates Supreme Court ofe the 




















What the Federal Government Is Doing—A 


_ 7 Current 


Happenings and 





three days after it 
Jum- 


Schechter poultry case just 
had withdrawn its appeal on the Belcher 


ber case involving the same issue. At stake is 
the sway of the Blue Eagle. 

Why the change of front? 

The Department of Justice gives no answer 


but NRA officials take cognizance of these facts 
Withdrawal of the Belcher appeal brought 
revolt by the lumber code authority, protest from 


others 


Lower court decisions on the Schechter case 
favor the Government on most points, recognize 
the close relation of manufacturing to inter- 


state commerce—a relationship on which hangs 


the validity of the chief new powers claimed 
for the Government by the New Deal. 
War Profits Taxes, and Peace 

Can profits be taken out of war by an act 
that does not tax profits? 

So inquire foes of the McSwain bill under de- 


bate on the floor of the House. 

The bill would conscript men, 21 to 30 years 
old, provide for taking over of factories on Pres- 
idential initiative, and give the Administration 
the power to fix prices. There is no tax clause 
for the recapture of profits 

An amendment is lost to substitute the Nye 
bill, which would limit incomes to $10,000 a year 
and profits to 3 per cent, draft business execu- 
tives 

Purposes behind both measures: To take away 
money incentive. for promoting martial senti- 
ment; prevent war profiteering ang the result- 
ing resentment, believed to be a driving motive 
in the demand for veterans’ bonus payments. 


Who'll Be the Censor? 

Eyes intent on Senate action, advertisers and 
publishers, drug and food makers and sellers, 
watch the course of debate on the Copeland 
food and drug bill. 

Vital feature of the bill is the agency in whose 
hands administration would be placed. Senator 
Copeland ‘Dem.), of New York, sponsor of the 
bill, insists on the Department of Agriculture, 
opposes an amendment to make the Federal 
Trade 1ission responsible, 

Whetfein Wes the quarrel? ?¢ 

Largely in this. Department of Agriculture 
would seize goods untruthfully advertised, just 
as it now seizes adulterated foods. The Trade 
Commission, long experienced in scrutiny of ad- 
vertising, would issue “cease and desist” orders, 
claimed to be effective, not ruinous. 


* * . 


How to Keep Prosperous 
Amid sharp ups and downs of milk prices, dis- 
tributors enjoy a substantially constant margin. 
So reports the Federal Trade Commission as 





-~Wide World 
OPPOSE WAGNER BILL 
Adding their protests to those of publishers 
who have testified, auto-makers Alvin Mac- 
auley, of Packard Motors, and Alfred P. Sloan, 
of General Motors (left to right), declare that 
the labor disputes biil would hinder recovery. 








the result of its studies of the milk business in 
Connecticut and the Philadelphia milk-shed. 

Other findings of the Commission: 

Distributors, largely controlled by powerful 
holding corporations, have fared richly in divi- 
dends and official salaries, while many producers 
are in a serious condition. Under-payment to 
producers for 1934 in the region is estimated at 
$600,000. 

Price fixing exists by agreement between farm- 
ers’ cooperatives and large milk dealers. 

Recommendations: None, pending a more ex- 
tensive investigation. 

* £8 


The Budget Balances—for a Month 

Good news for watchers of Uncle Sam's credit: 

The Government balanh@és its monthly budget 
in March, the first tim’ in two years. Here is 
how the account stands in round numbers: 

Income—$601,000,000. 

Expenses—$551,000,000. 

Surplus for month—$50,000,000. 

The deficit for the first nine months of the 
fiscal year (July 1 to June 30) is 2,200 million 
dollars, down more than 350 million dollars from 
the deficit of a year ago. 


7 * . 


Power Shortage Or Surplus? 
A chart for the further development of the elec- 





Close-up View of National Affairs— 
What They Mean + . 








trical resources of the United States is pre- 
sented to the President by the Federal Power 
Commission as part of its report on the nation’s 
power resources. 

Some of its conclusions 

1. Use of electricity has increased to the point 
where, with the return of normal! industrial de- 
mand, there will be a shortage of more than 
3 million horsepower of installed capacity 

2. There is an indicated demand for new fa- 
cilities calling for the investment of 300 million 
dollars, including that needed for replacing ob 
solete equipment. 

3. Careful planning, under Federal supervision 
of new power plants and lines is required to 
promote the safety and welfare of the nation. 

Preference shown as between public or private 
power development—None. 

Comments the Edison Electrica! Institute 
“There is no shortage; it is futile to predict re- 
turn of 1929 conditions in the face of repressive 
legislation.” 


x * * 


‘Curing’ the Holding Companies 

Prescription for curing “the evils of holding 
companies” without exterminating the com- 
panies, as set forth in House committee hearings 
on the Utility Holding Company bill by Wendell 
L. Willkie, president of the Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation 

Give all shares of stock in all companies equal 
voting power. Purpose: To prevent control of a 
large system through a small investment 
Restrict “up-stream loans;” that is, loans by 
operating companies to their parent corporations 
Purpose: To prevent weakening of operating 
units to the profit of the holding companies 

Require uniform systems of accounting with 
books open to a Government commission. Pur- 
pose: To prevent write-ups in valuation and im- 
proper charges on operating companies 

Provide interstate power boards to pass on 
rates for current crossing State lines. Purpose 
To forestall dodging of State regulation. 


7 * * 


Negroes on Juries 

The right of Negroes to serve on juries ac- 
quires solid substance as the Supreme Court in- 
validates the conviction of two Negroes of Scots- 
boro, Ala., for alleged criminal assault on 
ground that Negroes were excluded “from 
jury panel. 

Alabama’s Governor, Bibb Graves, calls on 
county officials to accept the ruling in letter and 
in spirit, “whether we like it or not,” and add 
names of Negroes to jury lists. 


the 


the 


When the Schools Close 

Closing of schools for some three and a half 
million pupils before the end of the Spring term 
1s In prospect through lack of funds 

So reports Commissioner of Education Stude- 
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An “executive secretary,” who will 
directly represent the President, is 
going to guide 
boards in spending the $4.880,000.- 
000 Work-Relief fund. The three 
boards to be created are an appli- 


board and 


the policies of three ning 


taxes 


cations board, a review 
That 


an allotment board 


Administrator 


rected 
That 
The one real reason why PWA has 


Public 


cannot 
thing and are working on plans to 


in the plans being devised 


consulted 


function as a permanent That— 


plans for consolidating rural mail 
routes and has discontinued more 
post 
addition to a 


That— 


In order to carry out its program A large proportion of the huge 

break it down into a regional plan- of increased efficiency and reduced supply of hides which the Fed- 
organization. Processing expenses the Post Office Depart- eral Surplus Relief Corporation 
however, play a large part ment this year has speeded up its has in Storage as a result of the 


cattle buying 
in the drought regions is of such 
poor quality that it 
pete with the 


program last year 


offices will not com- 


normal supply 
That— 
The CCC is now operating without 


** « 
than 600 third class 
since last July in 

Ickes, who has di- yymber of local substations 
use of the $3,800,000.000 

Works fund, was scarcely dines 

by those making plans That— 


stopped making loans for munici- for spending the  $4,880,000.000 The Federal Credit Union System, ®PPropriation and privately some 
pal power plants is that available Work-Relief fund. He got his in- widely heralded when it was in- Ff its officials express concern 
money has run out. Stories of a formation largely by grapevine augurated last year as the agency Ver the legal technicalities which 
change in policy are denied. The — routes, just as Congressmen did to drive out the loan sharks, has ™ay be necessary to get mone) 
Government is talking of a power a thus far failed to accomplish sig- {°F Pay rolls before the new work- 
truce on the basis of a free field nificant results and there is still T‘elief money is made available. 
for the Government in rural elec- That need for strenuous Governmental * 

trification with private interests Chester Davis, AAA administrator, measures to prevent excessive in- That 

left a freer field elsewhere was ordered by his doctors to take terest charges to the small bor- A financial expert attached to the 

his first vacation in two years after — , . : 
* * * : rower. British embassy in Washington is 

} the strain of work threatened a * * <4 : 

That— : the go-between in conversations 
in , : Se breakdown Repercussions of the : . : 

To get around the Johnson Act That— between the British and the Amer- 


recent 
prohibiting direct loans to for- 


“purge” of AAA officials 


bi ay The RFC will probably refuse to 
added to the tension of his job 


ican Government concerning the 


eign countries with debts to the deal with firms organized ex- possibility of stabilizing currencies 

United States in default, plans a clusively to make a profit by aid- Thus far no progress is reported 

are being talked of for the RFC Tprqi— ing corporations to get RFC mort- y es 

to lend money to exporters who Some contractors are dissatisfied gage loans on business properties That— 

would ship the goods abroad with the Tennessee Valley Author- Legitimate realty brokers acting America’s creative forces. num- 

Nothing has been decided ity’s system of letting contracts in their normal capacities as bering thousands of musicians 
* through closed bids but have not agents will be permitted to handle artists, writers and pocis, may 


That 


Officials of the AAA readily admit not want 
of TVA officials a 


hat their crop control program 


HA TA TT 





said much openly 





the details for their 


however, 


because they do 
to risk incurring enmity charges, 


minimum. 


clients. 
will be kept to 


Their have a special relief fund of their 


own under the work-relief pro- 


gram 
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baker. disappointed in seeing an amendment to 
the Works-Relief Bill lost which would have 
earmarked $40,000,000 for aid to schools. 

Reported also was the fact that in other lead- 
ing countries the school systems have been largely 
shielded from the impact of the depression 

Why is the American education system more 
vulnerable? Answer Because education is a 
local matter, partially supported by some States 
not supported financially at all by the national 
Government except by indirection. Example of 
the exception: Relief Administration paid $14,- 
500,000 last year to destitute teachers to enable 
them to continue their duties in school districts 
unable to pay their salaries 
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National Planning for Coal 

National planning in the soft coal industry 
moves one step nearer as the Guffey Coal Bill 
is reported to the Senate for favorable action. 
Conceived on the lines laid down by the report 
of the National Resources Board, the bill would 
make coal a public utility. 

High points of the bill 

Establishment of a coal commissioner to al- 
locate production among districts, in which there 
would be further allocation to companies 

Fixing of wages and prices. 

Purchase of submarginal properties to be held 
as a national reserve 

Relocation and training of displaced miners. 

Where would the money come from? Answer: 





UNCLE SAM’S NEWEST PLANE 


Wide World. | 
| 
| 


Eugene Vidal, Director of Air Commerce, exr- 
| amining a model of a new autogiro ordered 
| by the Bureau. The wing-folding plane can 





| either be flown, or driven on the road like an 
| automobile. 
From a 300-milion-dollar bond issue, to be re- 


tired by a tax on coal ranging, in different years, 
from 3 to 9 cents a ton. 


. * . 


Flying for All 

A new vista in fast 
as the Bureau of Air 
tract for building a 
mobile-airplane. 

Flying like an autogiro or speeding along the 
highway with folded wings, it is seen by its 
sponsors as the possible fulfilment of the dream 
of an air-faring America 


transportation opens up 
Commerce awards a con- 
low-cost combination auto- 


* * . 


Cultivating the Timber Crop 

Forest-minded, the President reveals plans for 
a new law to coordinate and further the nation’s 
management of its tree wealth. 

Elements in the plan: 

Increased acquisition of forested land by the 
Government 

Operations that will lengthen the productivity 
of the national forests, now some 70 million aeres 
in extent 

Planting of the tree shelter belt from Canada 

Texas for the retarding of erosion. 

Stimulation of private and State activity in 
making forest lands more productive 

Backbone of the plan is the appropriation of 
work-relief funds. by which the size of the CCC 
forest army will be doubled in number. Present 
strength—300,000 


* * * 


Uncle Sam Branches Out 

Inexorably forward moves the scope of Gov- 
ernment power in American industry. Newest 
pathway is through defaulting of loans made by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which 
then takes title to collateral and exercises its 
rights thereunder. 

Some enterprises over which the Government 
has acquired controlling ownership by this route: 
2.000 utility companies, 3 insurance companies, 
2 railroads, scores of national banks, various dis- 
tilleries, machine shops, foundries. 

In addition, the RFC has virtual ownership of 
4', million bales of cotton, on which it has ex- 
tended loans at 12 cents per pound. Present 
price—11 cents 


‘No Quarter’ for Stock Swindlers 

“No quarter for wildcat promoters,” is the word 
that goes out from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission as it prepares for a nation-wide 
drive against vendors of fraudulent securities. 

Officials of 47 States having “blue sky” laws are 
enlisted in cooperation 

Like the Department of Justice's famous iden- 
tification bureau, an “information section” is be- 
ing prepared, complete with fingerprints, photo- 
graphs, and other records for use in the prompt 
apprehension of the guilty 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











(Continued from Page 1} 
a'l the by-product businesses 
hesitate to make commitments 
because they don’t know what to 
expect from government itself. 


i ie 
In fact all the 
BUREAUCRATS . issues can be con- 


GRANTED TOOdensed into one— 
MUCH POWER shall government 
bureaus vested with 
immense regulatory power—have 
the power of life and death over 
different businesses by a virtual 
license system, by the setting up 
of vaguely worded statutes that 
can be interpreted as the judgment 
of a single government clerk or 
a single government lawyer or a 
single government technical ex- 
pert might determine? In actual 
practice the routine usually goes 
to a subordinate. But that “rou- 
tine” means justice or injustice to 
the business affected. 
The courts are supposed to act 
as a check on the arbitrary 
power of government bureaus but 
much of the New Deal legislation 
makes it possible for a government 
bureau to kill the particular busi- 
ness it dislikes before the -ssues 
can even be argued in court. 


| It's a kind of government by 
boycott somewhat along the 
lines of the Blue Eagle campaign 
whose penalties have no sanction 
in law and are, indeed, more 
severe than the specified penal- 
ties for alleged violatjon of the 
statute. 
'’ F Ff 
Members of the 


SENATORS United States Sen- 
SEE EVILS ate have lately 
IN SYSTEM ~— shown signs of un- 


jerstanding the im- 
plications of delegated power, 
how the abuses that already have 
arisen are mere symptoms of 
what may happen unless Con- 
gress insists upon assuming full 
legislative responsibility and 
specifying and enumerating the 
offenses or restraints. 

@j The whole test is on the ques- 

tion of responsibility. Shall 
business men run their busi- 
nesses with a full knowledge of 
what the law says they may or 
may not do or shall they in effect 
be dependent upon the favor and 
nod of a bureau official or upon 
the issuance of all sorts of regu- 
lations from day to day having 
the effect of law? Instead of one 
Congress to look toward for leg- 
islation, business today has in 
Washington bureaus and depart- 
ments literally dozens of legis- 
lative bodies. 
7, = F 

The Supreme 


SHOWDOWN Court of the United 
IN COURTS States by recent de- 
IS AVOIDED cisions has revealed 


its interest in the 
delegated power idea but the Ad- 
ministration is steering away 
from immediate tests in the high- 
est court so a determination is 
not likely on enough of these 
questions for another year or so 
to be of any guidance right away. 
| Meanwhile it is not to be won- 
dered at that for the months 
just ahead there should be doubt 
and uncertainty and grave fear of 
government action. 


@ There are indications that Con- 
gress, especially the Senate, 
is becoming a deliberative body. 
At least the number of independ- 
ents is increasing and that in 
itself constitutes a long range as- 
surance that this Congress when 
it concludes its labors will be a 
great improvement on its prede- 
cessor. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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R. ROOSEVELT now has per- 
sonal control over $4,880,000,- 
000. With this vast sum—an 


amount greater than Congress ever 
before has authorized in peace time 


-the President in the months 
ahead will endeavor to turn a 
downward trend of employment 


and industrial activity into an up- 
ward trend. 


It represents his new prosperity 


pool. The total is bigger than the 
$3,800,000,000 of PWA. It is “ore 
than four times the amount -nat 


CWA spent in five months to give 
jobs to 4,000,000. The sum com- 
pares with about $1,700,000,000 be- 
ing spent annually by the present 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration 

But those are just figures. They 
show that a vast amount of money 
is being used to relieved the prob- 
lem of unempioyment. Yet Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, points out 
that four billion dollars is only | 
about one-tenth of the annual loss 
in the national income in depres- 
sion years as compared with 1929. 


AIMS OF PROGRAM 
What is the actual effect ex- 


pected by the President and his ad- 
visers from the spending of the new 


billions? How is that money to be |; 
spent? 
The objective is 3,500,000 jobs. 


Those would not be new jobs for 
the unemployed because about 2,- 
500,000 now are working for FERA. 


About a million more who now 
have work-relief of some kind will 
get work | 

As for spending, Mr. Roosevelt is | 


laying down seven rules. They are: 
1. All jobs must be useful, result- 
ing in permanent improvement in 





‘Klondike Trek’ 
For Farmers—— 





Forty-acre saciid for 200 


Families from Midwestern 


States 


NEW BREED of men and women 

will soon “mush” their way in 
20th Century the fertile 
Matanuska Valley in Alaska. 

The elusive gold which made the 
Klondike trail a teeming metropoli- 
tan thoroughfare, years ago, will 
mean little to the 200 families, rep- 
resenting approximately 1,000 per- 
sons now on the relief rolls of north- 
ern Michigan, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, who have been given the op- 
portunity to make the trek to “the 
land of the midnight sun.” Impor- 
tant to them is the fact that they 
are soon to leave parched farm lands 
for homesteads which will assure 
them an economic and social secur- 


style to 


ity 

The Alaskan project is to be de- 
veloped by FERA’s Rural Rehabili- 
tation Division 


BENEFITS AND DISADVANTAGES 


The scene can not be painted in 
Hardships faced by the 
Adjust- 


rosy colors. 
Klondikers will be theirs. 
ments will have to be made. These 
pioneers will be separated from 
their relatives and life-long friends. 

Here is what they will receive: A 
tract of 40 acres of improved land, 
with house fully equipped, and nec- 
essary farming accessories. The cost 
will be approximately $3,000 for each 
farm, but the settler will be given 
30 years in which to discharge the 
debt. Interest at 3 per cent will be 
charged but not collected during the 
first four years. 

Schools, community centers, rec- 
reational facilities, stores, churches, 
a creamery and cannery will be built 
for them. 

The settlers’ homes will contain 
from one to three bedrooms. For the 
present there will be no baths in- 
stalled. Wood-burning stoves will 
provide heat and cooking needs. 
Kerosene or gasoline lamps will | 
supply light. 
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President Intends to 


"Principles the 


Follow in Providing Jobs for 
3,500,000 Unemployed 





living conditions or future new 
wealth for the nation. 
2. Wages paid are to be larger 


than the dole but not so large as 
paid by private industry, so that in- 
centive to take private work will 
not be lost. 

3. A large percentage of the work 
must provide direct labor. 

4. Preference will be shown proj- 
ects that are self-liquidating with 
reasonable prospect that the Gov- 
ernment will get its money back. 

5. Projects will compete as little 
as possible with private industry. 

6. Jobs are to continue until pri- 
vate work is available. 

7. Employment will be concen- 
trated where most of the workless 
are located. 


EFFECTS ON PUBLIC 


Getting down to cases, how is it 
expected by officials that a spending 
program, carried out under the 


President’s rules, will affect the dif- 


ferent groups of the population? 


What is the 
get, the farmer, 
the taxpayer, 
Following is 
available information: 

The Unemployed.—For 3,500,000 
on relief rolls, 2,500,000 of whom 
now are engaged part time on relief 
projects, there will be a probably 
steady job for 32 hours a week. Pay 
will average about $50 a month. 

For 3,500,000 or more, unemployed 
but not on relief rolls, the Govern- 
ment just now promises nothing. It 
hopes that the spending of those 
working under the $4,880,000,000 plan 
will cause greater industrial ac- 
tivity and more employment for the 
unemployed not on relief. 

Jobs will take into consideration 
the skills and aptitudes of those put 


unemployed man to 


the business man, 


the employed worker? 


an outline based on 


to work. The program should be 
under way on a broad scale by 
July 1. 

The Farmers.—Where on relief, 


work will be provided at wages un- 


RELIEF BILLIONS: 7 RULES 


+ 


3 








der city wages. Most employment 
is to be devoted to checking soil ero- 
sion, to building rural roads leading 
to State and county highways, to 
building power lines out into the 
country so that more farms can have 
electricity. 

In drought areas, if the district is 
sub-marginal, farmers may have an 
opportunity to move out to a bet- 
ter district where they can have a 
few acres of good land and a chance 
to work part time in industry. 
Some farmers may be set to work 
planting in the tree shelter belt. 


The Taxpayers.—A promise to 
them of more for their money than 
under the present system or under 
PWA. Steady work is expected by 
FERA to result in at least 100 per 
cent in worker efficiency. Use of 
more materials is counted on to 
add to that efficiency and offer 
some tangible improvements in re- 
turn for the expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds. 

No new taxes are contemplated 


at this time to help meet the ex- | 


pense of the billions to be paid out 
in the course of the next fifteen 
months. 

The Business Man.—Receives the 
prospect of more money in _ the 
hands of the unemployed, which 


can be put immediately into circu- 
lation. Wages are expected to be 
paid in cash, with spending at the 
discretion of the worker. 

CWA a year ago caused a marked 
improvement in retail trade during 
the few months that it functioned. 
This spending is to be more than 


FOR SPENDING THEM 





| 
j 
| 


four times as large as that under | 


CWA, because it will be extended 
over a longer period. 

Also in store are larger purchases 
of materials, which will be made in 
localities where the work is done, 
where possible. This means business. 

The Jobholder in  Industry.— 
More security is afforded owing to 


the pumping of more money into | 


the country’s business system. 


RIVER PROJECTS 

In certain industries, a prop may 
be removed from wages, owing to 
the fact that payments to those on 
work relief will be at a wage level 
under that of private industry in 
the region. Senators regarded this 
prospect as so real that they in- 
serted a section in the law requir- 
ing the President to guard against 
that result. 

Part of the money will be spent 


in the Mississippi Valley to provide 


for flood control and for reforesta- 
tion. A vast program of improve- 
ment in the main river-sheds of the 
country is checked by the fact that 
the bulk of the unemployed are 
concentrated in the cities. 


Plans do not call for moving the 
unemployed in any large numbers 
from their present homes. About 
300,000, including transients and 
youths in families of unemployed 
where no other member of the 
family is employable, will be placed 
in Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps, expanding the activities of 
that agency. 

Essentially, the idea is to give em- 
ployment of some kind to one mem- 
ber of each family now on relief, 
or later qualifying for relief, where 
there is a member capable of work- 
ing. The number of those families 
is set at about 3,500,000. 


For the remaining 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 families receiving help, but 
without an employable member, 
State care is expected. However, 
Congress has given another year of 
life to FERA and the prospect is 
that the Federal Government will 
continue to stand by to help out 
with the dole where State and local 
governments are unable to carry 
the burden. 
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NEW LaSALLE 
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WG “New Vas CAM AN Ce 


ENTERS A LOWER-PRICE FIELD 


1225 


and up, list price at the Cadillac factory, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
models. 
Door Touring Sedan, list price, $1295. 
Special equipment extra. 
product of General Motors, and is avail- 
able on convenient G. 


Offered in four 
Model illustrated, the Four- 


La Salle is a 


M. A. C. terms. 


Cadillac is proud today to announce its latest achievement... a 


brilliant, flashing new La Salle, with... 


PERFORMANCE of an inspiring new type :. . responsively eager 
in traffic, swift and unlabored on the hills, faster and smoother on 
the open road. Yet performance that carries with it new economies 


of operation. 


STYLING ... that is smarter than that of the style-setting 


La Salle of last year. 


SAFETY. . . that includes the latest Fisher contribution to motor- 
ing security ... the solid steel Turret-Top body. And the safety of 


big, capable, hydraulic brakes. 


QUALITY of unusual character... . Throughout its sturdy chassis 
and throughout its luxurious interior, trimly tailored in quality 
fabrics, the new La Salle is a tribute to fine car ideals. This is but 


natural... for it is designed and built by Cadillac. 


The new La Salle is on display at the salesrooms of all Cadillac- 
La Salle dealers. You are cordially invited to see it and to drive it 
- +. to judge its extra value and brilliant performance for yourself. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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] Wide World 





How the President 
‘Keeps in Touch’ 


A Marvel of Communication Links 
Executive to Capital 


NE day during the past week some of the press 
dispatches from Miami sounded an almost 
plaintive note. They reported that the “Nourma- 
hal” bearing the President, had been out of touch 
with the mainland (and with them) for nearly 
24 hours and added somewhat petulantiy thal 
anyhow, about all the news that did come in 
dealt with sunburn and fishes that didn’t bite. 
But this didn’t mean 
being held incommunicado by 
deep, oblivious to ructions in 
the rattling of European sabers, or the grist that 


that the President was 
the sirens of the 
committee rooms, 
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In the White House 
Looking Out 


Pleasing Scenery That Meets the Eye 
of the President From Windows 


“The view from the White House windows 
plays an important part in the life of its occu- 
pants.’ said one of its occupants some years ago. 

He explained that the fierce light of publicity 
that beats upon a throne “is not more trying 
than that to which the President and his family 
are exposed and any environment that seems to 
separate them from the busy world * * * makes 
a restful calm ° that only those who have 
born the burden and the heat of the presidential 
office can understand.” 

The President, he continues, “can look from the 
south window of the White House on a scene of 


the Governmental mills were grinding a thou- 
sand miles away. rare beauty.” 
In another column on this page is quoted a 
nt 1 Taft ¢ ONCE VIRGIN FOREST 


sentiment of President Taft concerning the need 
of Presidents of a surcease from the white light 
of publicity and an occasional interlude of “rest- 
ful calm.” Both President Roosevelt has 
obtained on the high seas, and he has been able 
to do it. thanks to science, without losing touch 
with the White House 


SPEEDY MESSAGES 

By radio on the U.S. S. “Farragut” to the re- 
ceiving set on another destroyer at the Miami 
dock he sent messages that could be Instantly 
relayed to Stephen Early. now holding the fori 
alone in the Executive Offices in Washington. 
He could receive, aMx his signature to, and re- 
turn a bill within 40 hours after Congress has 
passed it 

What is the one thing he can't do? 

He can't grant interviews with people whose 
mission isn't worth relaying anyhow and whose 
visits unfortunately make up many times the 
biggest item that has to be written off as wasted 
time when the President is at home 

What happens while he is away if a matter 
comes that requires discusslon with one or more 
persons in Washington? 

Well, it is about like this. Secretary Early, 
convinced of its importance, talks it over with 
the persons concerned. writes out a complete 
Statement of the case, and, if time presses, dis- 
patches it to the President directly by wireless, 
duplicating its contents to Secretary McIntyre 
who sits gently perspiring in his shirt-sleeves in 
his Miami headquarters whither the President's 
answer will come through the air. 


these 





‘MAC’ TAKES A HOLIDAY 





SPRING REACHES THE SOUTH 


The view from the southwest 


— ———— 


In 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, a thou- 
sand miles from home, made 
news the past week by making none. 
For a whole twenty-four hours the 


Even the exact position of the 
Mi- 


was. 
“Nourmahal” 
ami headquarters. 


was unknown at 


zen: namely, privacy. 

And, from all accounts, this con- 
summation had its beneficial effects. 
Subsequent reports from across the 
blue waters indicated a Presidential 
well-being that obviously could not 


As one read some accounts a cyni- was to show no shreds or patches attack on the President he has in- prize—the sailfish. He was the best It is quite probable that every President 

cal shrug of the type-shoulder was for a long time dulged in. It seemed to Represent- fisherman, careful of details, strictly planted some tree—a few planted several but 

faintly discernible in the admission Well seasoned by the sun, the ad ative Snell that the President was in earnest, according to Capt. Gray. neither the records nor the trees remain in every 
that for once the system of “cover-  venturers next day set out in the More interested in fisning on “a pa- Mr. Harding, on the other hand. case. There the McKinley elms, the two elms = 
ing” a President seemed to have small boat to explore the narrow latial yacht” than in getting the “didn’t give a hoot about it.” planted by Lincoln, there is a Benjamin Harrison = 
broken down. river leading to a lagoon on _ the relief measure passed. President Roosevelt. it seems’ isn't oak, a Harding beech, a Coolidge birch. And so = 
Still others felt the achievement island. During this voyage of dis But there was no echo. Then what you'd call “a serious fisher- on with some spreading memento for nearly every 3 
worthy of historical note. A Chief covery the “party caught several dif- came a message coniaining a man” either, but a jot more fun. occupant, several for President Hoover 2 
Executive had at last attained to ferent varieties of sunburn,” the of- strange confession for a fisherman. “Laughing and joking all the time Maples predominate with elms next but there 3 
that envied state of the private citi- ficial message said. By mid-afte “Have been fishing all morning,” Didn't care whether he got a fish or are many other familiar varieties such as syca- 2 
noon the Presidential party put it said, “off Long Island. Very little not.” mores, horsechestnuts, poplars, pines and two = 
: 


The only inseription that evoked 
the interest of spectators was the 
one which read: 

“Mr. President, You Couldn't Buy 


with sun-bathing and swimming off 
a sandy beach on Crooked 
and the coat of tan burned in there 


Island 


back and the “Nourmaha!” set out 
for a point off Long Island with the 


— - -— 
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PORTICO OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


The view trom the southeast 


the Executive Offices: At Home and 


dutiful destroyer “Farragut” trailing 
respectfully behind. 

These were familiar waters: fot 
last July the President paused here 


from a healthier heat, Republican 
Floor Leader Snell launched 
caustic criticism, the first 


into a 


personal 


luck.” 
Then dead silence for twenty-four 


at Sea 


hours, While idle hands found not 
even mischief to report, and so made 
their bricks without straw as best 
they might. Naturally comparisons 


previous trips. Harding and Hoover 
Mr. Hoover was the only one of 


the three who caught that treasured 


“Early on the 
Gray explained 
velt 
arm 


last trip.” 
“President 
Strained a muscle in his left 


horsing’ in a 


Captain 
Roose- 


kingfish, so he 
never did get a sail bait over.” But 


It was President Taft who wrote those words. 
He was not the first occupant of the White House 
to concern ifself with its setting. When President 
Adams moved in the slopes that now make up 
the southern grounds were the remnant of a 
virgin forest. It was his delight to examine the 
flora through which he passed for his frequent 
dips in the Potomac that then bordered his do- 
maln. 

“In this small garden.” he wrote, “of not less 
than two acres there are forest and fruit trees, 
shrubs, hedges, esculent vegetables, kitchen, and 
medicinal herbs, hot-house plants, flowers and 
weeds to the amount, I conjecture, of at least a 
thousand.” 

But the standing timber, was not to remain 
for the original owners haderetained the right 
to cut it and Thomas Jefferson watched in an- 
guish, wishing, he said, that he were a despot 
“that I might save those noble trees.” 

What would the lord of graciously-gardened 
Monticello say if he could. even as you and T 
gaze today on the beauty so “restful” to Presi- 
dent Taft? 

The past week Spring waved her wand, a bit 
prematurely perhaps but none the less effectively 
and against the yellow green of the budding elms 
blossomed the intoxicating pink of the Japanese 
magnolia and cherry above, and rich, yellow of 
jonquil below. 

The great White House grounds are not a series 
of gardens. They are, front and back, essentially 
a spread of tree-covered lawn with blossom- 
rimmed fountains and plants that lovingly clus- 
ter about the south portico or rise in modest beds 


later than their Japanese cousins now flowering, 
but their scent is sweet and gentle and it per- 
fumes the wide porches which it shades. 


great redwoods. Among the more exotic are the 
Japanese flowering cherries, Irish yew, witch- 
hazels and one beautiful acacia whose perfumed 
blossoms make them a summer haven of butter- 
flies and humming birds. 


| 

Assistant Secretary to the President, Marvin | Have been attributed to the violet eT hehe coke oe | OLS SARINONED Ganeen 
H. McIntyre, plays a round of golf at Miami | ER eee Se tl 1 1 a o hice a wo As Naturally the gardens of the White House are 
where he has set up headquarters to keep in | z= % eck _ reves iol pend a -_ - most closely associated with the President's wives 
touch with the President. PICKETS IN THE RAIN — eshaeaiaps ~— = ' and to several is credited the creation of the 
nn ee Se NRE eX petal While the sub-tropic sun drenched risen the silence — broken. old-fashioned garden beside the walk-way be- 
until Mr. McIntyre lifts the receiver at the othe the floating White House, rain fell =mane ar en eee ae good to tween the House itself and the west wing. It is 
keep. The “Nourmahal” was off San known to have existed in the time of Mrs. Lin- 


end of the direct wire 

Secretary McIntyre relays the President's 
words, Mr. Early and his fellow conferees speak 
their minds 

Henry Kanee, Secretary McIntyre’s good right 
hand, the fingers of which take down the Presi- 
dent’s press conferences as well, records the give 
and take and if necessary the President can read 
it a few minutes late 


PAPERS BY PLANE 


When the transmission of documents is neces- 


on Washington and _ considerably 
dampened the ardor of a little band 
of Communists—or at least they 
were so described—who started out 
to picket the White House. 

They represented themselves as 
members of the National Unemploy- 
ment League, walked up and down 
somewhat sedately, somewhat dis- 
consolately, on the wide walk well 
outside the open gates of the White 
House grounds 


Salvador. and among the reefs there 
was very good fishing “for triggers” 
and other specimens. But specimens 
they were, beautifully colored and 
carefully salvaged for Vincent As- 
tor’s aquairiax which he maintains 
in Bermuda 
~*~ * * 


MAIL COMES ABOARD 
And 
attended to 


apparently the mail had been 
Early in the morning 


coln and it has been the Joy of many occupants 
ever since. 

Though it has changed with time there has 
always been a persistent growth of old-fashioned 
annuals and the homely flowers that we all know 
and love. Hollyhocks and phlox, jasmine, asters, 
lavender, clematis and black-eyed susans. 

Mrs. Hoover who designed and built the de- 
lightful flag-stoned nook near the south portico. 
Here under the magnolia with his favorite Can- 
terbury bells within restful eyeshot the President 


Sary. ne sea-plane steps ir ; '. ‘ t acs 
f : p eps in The c ae Oe the ships started for a rendezvous often took his breakfast. Here Mrs. Hoover en- 
At 4p. m. each day a plane leaves the placid ne conventiona: orders . with the seaplanes off Cat Cove. So tertained at t d her t } k : 

a : . Say ; the Wl Sess ee ane seaplanes at s ertain at tea an nere she sat knitting 

Potomac and next morning is resting beside the given tne ile ouse pouce -w - : 

gZ is $ ‘ t the planes waiting at Miami were through the morning hours 


Miami wharf Secretary McIntyre is there to 


sort the mail, forward what is necessary by naval 














perhaps disap- 
marchers, un- 


behaved decorously 
pointingly, for the 
molested, soon dispersed. 





loaded with their pouches and they 
set off for Nassau. where they were 





The great roses are famous and like other 


White House flowers. have their tragic memories 


The gentlemen can then assemble in the White transparency of that goldfish bowl Bait for $50 a Month.” on his voyage to Puerto Rico and were made with previous occasions ane ok ts ak oe 
House offices, each sitting at an extension phone, | in which public men must leave and The purpose of the protest was to Hawaii. Fifty miles of the distance when the air bristled with bulletins lrg wae > ee eee ee foe ee 
breathe and have their being was ‘Secure more liberal unemployment to the mainland had been. cut off. from the destroyer’s radio p 
clouded. Peering eyes saw nothing, relief. The wireless was silent except fo. ~*~ * * SOME HISTORIC TREES 
straining antennae caught no vibra- There were about a score in all the message quoted, and there was THREE FISHING PRESIDENTS Over the 18 acres are scattered 345 trees, 91 
A cad ‘ ican four or five of them women, ’ no call for the mail-collecting sea- : : } 
tion across the ether. o*- © planes, two of which had already There was, however. an opportun- different species and they vie in interest for the i 
| It was probably the first time ysl nite. 3 scinediee suf. ity to discuss the subject of Presi- historian and the arboriculturist. There is one : 
: | since—-well, perhaps since some ON RETURN JOURNEY fe yes shad aes y - th , dents and fishermen in general and great elm rising from the mound just southeast 
\ Presidential coach of the pre-rail- As these lines are written, Skip- a © engage awenWon for tne one highly qualified to do it: Cap of the south portico said to have been plar ted by 
4 way era was mired on a highway in per Vincent Astor has the nose of oi as * tain Herman Gray, whose “previous John Quincy Adams | 
the midst of a forest—-that press, the yacht “Nourmahal"” pointed engagement” had kept him off the Andrew Jackson loved trees as the plantations 
public and officials were in igno- pretty much nor’west and home CRITICISM IN ABSENCE “Nourmahal” this trip, but who can about The Hermitage still testify. The two great 
rance, not only of what the head of ward on a journey leisurely begun a Meanwhile in Washington, too far boast chaperonage of three Presi magnolias very close to the rear portico were } 
the nation was doing, but where he week ago. The week had _ started away to add calories to ears burning dents—Roosevelt on at least two placed there by Old Hickory himself. They bloom { 
? 
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Eo 
{ me oO On Nourmahal whose position has to pass the night The beautiful Harding roses died despite the 

been pricked carefully on a chart It may have been the weather or Meanwhile the news of the illness tender care that was given them. From a cer- 

Hi Mean\ Secretary Early is the buffer. Cab- it may have been the message sent of Warren Delano Robbins. cousin tain bush, each day that it offered a bloom after 

) inet officers and others who have something on out by Secretary Stephen Early to of the President and Minister to the sad death of Calvin Coolidge. Jr.. his mothe: = 
their chest rush over and pour their troubles the effect that they were not to be Canada, bad been received and fu plucked a rose and placed it beneath his por Ei} 
= into his ear. And he likewise must handle those disturbed as long as taney didn’t vio- ther information asked fo: trait 2 
' of the nameless throng who ordinarily crowd Sec- late the laws against obstruction of The next day the planes dropped The carnation, McKinley's favorite, became the z 
t= pte a get ‘ ames and who have been able eened or speech-making without a down hear Cat Cay. where the symbol worn in comemmoration of his death a 

; to persuade the outer guard that their messages permit Wits Word Nourmahal” and “Farragut” were an assassin’s hand. One great great tree was 

can't wait They marched under the banner ON MIAMI SHORES ; o anchored, and delivered their load known for many years as “the Bulletin Elm” 

c a slo pital hs goa son va — pe oe ee In the gga ee an ip to keep in contact u ith the President, “Doc” cep glenn by . rape again, a vial yo per ag Blany — Psd 

{ 96 sailing thd calm of his celleaaues, which 4, pe sh ce “ ey <a we Smit ters veteran W hite Ho se te egraph operato . receives a@ message as ele : ah poameinin ton ana its cares pees oe 0 ne — bs wee 0 resi — a . 

} nae me if he sou eau 2 oo pedal most of them rom nnsy! Roberta Barrows, of the secretari ff. and H. M. Kannee, secretary to 4nd responsibilities field’s long and futile struggle for life when the 

2 r I h re well, would take care o ania Ma? UcIntyre. look on H. R. BauKHAGE madman’s bullet had struck him down 
er Co ATR RATT Nag 
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Insufficient Funds for 


Shortened Terms or Complete 





Shut- 


downs and | npaid or Underpaid Teach- 


ers Conditions Shown by 


'MHIS Spring presents one of the 
bleakest educational horizons ever 
viewed in the history of the Ameri 


can school-system 
What might | 








star on the : 
clouded over when Senate al 
ferees deleted an amend 


House confe! é I 
ment from the Work-Relief Bill 
which would have made available 


$40,000,000 to-enable the States to 
maintain their public schools for the 
remainder of the current year. 
As things t 
children will 
“Closed” sign tacked to their school- 


stand now, thousands ol 


probably see the 








houses. T hers in many sections 
of ire ng pay 
checks in $20 

month, and trust id choo 
boards contemplate the spectacle ol! 
staggering deficits enteru their 
budgets. And these are but a few 


of the casualties in the educational 
crisis. 

Reports to Secretary of Interior 
Ickes by Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
commissioner of education, based on 
a study by Howard A. Dawson, 
Special Consultant in School Fi- 
nance, reveal that the emergency in 





education for this year is fully as 
extensive, if not re so than last 
yeal 


CHILDREN WHO SUFFER 

More than one-eighth of the 
school children in the United States 
are in school districts lacking suffi- 
cient funds to operate full terms 
This means there are 42,200 schools 
located in 25 States accommodating 
3,429,920 pupils and 102,116 teachers 
which report insufficient funds to 
operate schools for the number of 


months to which they were accus- 
tomed in past.yeai 
“Although numerous repori ol 


sounder financial conditions in 
school districts—especially city 
school districts—have reached the 


Federal Office of Education,” Com- 
missioner Studebaker declared, “this 
improvement should not obscure the 
continuing emergency in many rural 
even some city 


districts and 


districts.” 


school 
school 
EXTENT OF SHORTAGE 

Other facts disclosed after months 
of investigation: 


In 467 school districts in eight 
States there were no available 
funds to operate schools this year. 
In these districts there are 57,090 
pupils and 1,745 teachers 

Without additional funds the 
school term for one-eighth of 
America’s school-children will be 
shortened on an average of three 
months. 

Deficits in operating funds re- 
ported by school officials involved 


a total of $31,816,010. Adding deficits 
estimated officially addi- 
tional States the total is $37,316,010. 

Of this amount $24,544,874 repre- 
sents contract salaries for teachers. 

Alabama has been hardest hit. 
More than 500,000 pupils and 13,000 
teachers are affected. Mississippi, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas and Vir- 
ginia have also felt the educational 
emergency 
VAIN RETRENCHMENTS 

What is causing great havoc 
in the educational scene? Industry, 
trade and agriculture all slumped 
depressionward before education 
was affected. What steps were taken 
to protect the school system from 
the depression 


for ix 
LOI S1X 


this 


The National Conference on the 
Financing of Education faci the 





problem a few years back found that 
ig introduced at 








economies were be 
every point, that small classes were 
increased in size; that teachers’ 
salaries were reduced in line with 
the decreased cost of living; tha 
maintenance nd opera costs 
were reduced to a minimum, and 
that capital expenditures almost 
ceased 

But the crisis, notwithstanding 
these drastic measures, became 


more acute. Schools shut down, mil- 


lions of children were put ‘‘on learn- 


ing rations close to the level of men- 








tal starvatio one of every ree 
teachers had to work for wages I 

tha the minh nu f unskilled 
labor; teachers were dropped whilé 
thousands of pupils came _ into 


schools; 200,000 certificated teachers 


joined the unemployed; hundreds 
of school districts detaulted on 
bonds; in five States, there were 
on the average of more than 40 
pupils per teacher These are 
now considered only a _ sample 
of the extent of 


is in edu- 





cation as dalscios 
veys 

Reports by school 
Office of Education 












ing to be the major causes 0 he 
financial emergency in school dis- 
tricts: 

Delinquent or unpaid taxes 

Decrease 13 valuation 
sulting in S p 
eral prop 

Drought ! ns 

Unusual or unexpe d in 2 


in population. 


Survey 


Maximum tax limitations too low. 

Insufficient State aid. 

Reduced valuations due to acqui- 
sition of property by United States 
Government 

Calamities, such as storms. 

Small weak school districts 

Nonpayment of taxes by corpo- 
rations holding cut-over lands or 
abandoned mines. 


TEACHERS ON RELIEF 


Last year the FERA relieved the 
situation somewhat. Approximately 
$14,500,000 was advanced to 33 
States. This money, according to 
issioner Studebaker, was used 

salaries of about 100,000 
teachers of 3,000,000 children for 
periods ranging from a few days to 





to pay 


‘his year”, Commissioner 
Studebaker, “the Relief Administra- 
tion placed on the relief rolls teach- 
ers in sections of four States; South 
Dakota and North Dakota, Arkan- 
sas and Alabama. More recently 
four additional States—Oklahoma, 
Mississippi and New Mexico—have 
been added to the list to receive 
funds for teachers in schools faced 
with closing. Fourteen additional 
States have applied for aid.” 

According to the Relief Adminis- 
tration approximately $5,000,000 has 
already been authorized for this pur- 
pose this year 

However, Administrator Hopkins 


states 


The United States News ' 5 





| A Bleak Prospect for Public Schools; 


Operation. . . . 


has declared that aiding the dis- 
tressed schools through the Relief 
Administration is not satisfactory. 
The Relief Administration, he points 
out, was created to aid individuals 
rather than schools. 

“We have taken an 
stand,” he said recently, 
granting aid to schools in cities. 
They can manage to keep open. We 
have tried to get States to reorgan- 
ize their tax systems or impost new 
taxes to take care of the future. 


BETTER PLAN SOUGHT 


“We have had to deal with the 
whole question solely on the basis of 
relief to those in need. The school- 
teacher is dealt with as an indi- 
vidual in need. We can give no aid 
for maintenance of buildings equip- 
ment, transportation or other school 
needs.” 

President 
1933, said: 

“The main point is that we need 
to make indefinitely better the av- 
erage education which the average 
child now receives. This crisis can 
be met, but not in a day or a year, 
and education is a vital factor in 
the meeting of it.” 


FARE BETTER ABROAD 


Is the world educational situation 
mirrored in the American school- 
system depression? Reports to the 
Office of Education from abroad do 
not give an affirmative answer” to 
the question. Mexico, Australia, 
England and Wales, the Irish Free 
States, New Zealand and Chile all 
have reported their school systems 
“continuing to improve.” 

“Though we have in South Africa 


arbitrary 
“against 


Roosevelt speaking in 


NEW PLANES FOLD WINGS, 
RUN ON ROADS, COST LITTLE 


Commerce Department Pushes Ahead Toward ‘Flying 
Flivver in Every Garage’ 


off when the 
along at 
suddenly 


isn’t far 
puttering 
speed, may 
of wings, spurn 


THE DAY 

motor cal 
lawful traffic 
sprout a set the 
highway, and go lickety-split sky- 
surprised 


wards and nobody be 
thereat 

The Department of Commerce has 
already awarded a contract for the 
building of a combination low-cost 
automobile-airplane. Similar in most 
respects to the autogiro, the new 
“flivver” will have wings that fold 
back so the owner can keep it in a 
garage and taxi back and forth from 
a flying filed. 

To officials of the airways this is 
but one more step in the program 
to bring about the development of 
airplanes particularly suited for the 
moderate family budget. As another 
step in program for develop- 
ment of a safer and easily operated 
for the private owner, an 
which will dispense with 
is now being built for the 
of Air Commerce. 


the 


aircraft 
airplane 
rudders 


Bureau 


EASY MANIPULATION 

“If the trials prove successful,’ 
said Eugene L. Vidal, director of the 
bureau, “even amateurs should have 
no difficulty in landing their planes 
on a definite spot, and turns would 
be no more complicated than in an 
automobile.” 

Still another trick in Mr. Vidal’s 
Sleeve is the contract awarded for 
construction of an airplane powered 
with an automobile engine. Aircraft 
engines of 90-horsepower, according 
to John H. Geisse, chief of the de- 
velopment section of the bureau, 
cost in the neighborhood of $1,000, 
due to the small quantity produced 

“An engine of the 
same power.” he “can be pur- 
for less than $150, about the 
cost of overhauling the aircraft en- 
gine. In addition to the reduction 
in the first the automobile en- 
offers attractive features 
of a much maintenance and 
replacement and servicing fa- 
cilities in practically every commu- 
nity.” 

Hand in hand with the low-cost 
program goes one of safety. Land- 
ing a plane on a fog-covered air- 
field will lose its peril when the new 
blind landing system for which the 
PWA allotted $59,000 to the Bureau 
of Air Commerce, is completed. The 
radio blind landing equipment when 
installed at airports will guide a 
pilot along his course approaching 
the airport and down onto the run- 
way during the densest of fog. 


automobile 
says, 


chasea 


cost 
the 


lowel 


gine 


cost 


In addition to the radio feature 
of the blind landing system, a chain 
of lights will be installed on the 


ground along the approach to the 
airport to facilitate the landing of 
aircraft flying close to the ground 
under conditigns of poor visibility. 


TRANSPACIFIC AIR SERVICE 
Meanwhile, rapid progress is be- 
ing m towards the inaugura- 
Spring of a transpacific 
The Federal Communica- 
Commission authorized the 


ms 


ade 
this 


service 









Airways Inc., to 
sh fou io stations on Pa- 
sland i paration for the 





California-Orient air service 


An experimental flight 


is expected | 


! 


to be made this week in a clipper 
airliner from California to Hawaii 
and return. Another trail will be 
blazed across the ocean when a 
giant Sikorsky amphibian plane 
hops from the United States to 
Manilla. 

What is the public’s reaction to 
these strides in aviation? 

Senator McAdoo (Dem.), of Cali- 
fornia, contends the American pub- 
lic so far “has failed to take full 
advantage of our air transporta- 
tion, despite the 15 years devoted 
to its organization.” 

Is it possible the advent of the 
low-cost “flivver” plane will change 
this alleged attitude? 


been hit by the depression just as 
much as the United States,” declared 
E. G. Malherbe, director of educa- 
tion in South Africa, to the Federal 
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Office of Education, “we have to a mitted that what is true of South Latvia, Luxemburg and Switzerland 
large extent spared our educational Africa is true of other countries. “are nong the European countries 
system the shock of the blow.” That Belgium, Bulgaria, Albania, which have maintained their school 

The Office of Education has ad- Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, | systems in the face of depression. 











We ride in automobiles, in busses, on trains, 


on street cars and even in airplanes. In all of 


these vehicles we are surrounded with glass, 
an ever present hazard in case of accident. Any- 
thing that can be done to encourage the use 
¢€ WE ARE MODERNS of Safety Glass because of the greater protec- 
tion it affords in all forms of transportation 


is surely in the interest of greater public safety, 


BEY: OWENS: FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 
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WE ASKED NEWSPAPER PEOPLE: 


“CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE 


ee 
Is THIS FACT 





99 
IMPORTANT TO You 2 


loyal to Camels,” 


VALUE! “Camels are made from costlier 


tobaccos. They’re the real ‘extra value’ cigarette,” 
says E. E. C. Pickwoad, ace news-photographer, 
who often uses fast airplanes to get ‘ 
pictures” for a great New York newspaper. “I’m 
Pickwoad continues. “‘They 
taste so much richer and smoother—never frazzle 
your nerves. I have smoked Camels for years 
and I, too, would ‘walk a mile for a Camel.’” 


‘front page 


© 1995, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Ce. 





AND 
DOMESTIC___THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR 


BRAND.” 
(sisweo) R.J.REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS TURKISH 
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$0 MILD! Miss Margaret 


Nichols, woman reporter, says: 
“Camels have a mild flavor— 
delicate and pleasing —entirely 
different from any other ciga- 
rette. Camels taste better!” 





FLAVOR! “Camels have a 


great taste—rich and pleasing,” 
says Herman J. Lamkin, linotype 
operator. “I’ve smoked them for 
many years. Camels don’t ever 
affect my nerves.”’ 











HEALTHY NERVES! 


Pat Robinson, sports writer, says: 
“T’ve been smoking Camels ever 
since they were put on the mar- 
ket—at least two packs a day. 
They never upset my nerves.” 















































: i . 
ENERGY! An editor’s ex- 


perience: “Smoking Camels is the 
way to ease strain,” says Ray 
Baker. ‘‘Camels bring back my 
‘pep,’ and I can tackle the next 
big story with renewed energy!” 
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House of Representatives 


Debating Question of Profits In 
War; Would Honor Pulaski 


THATEVER Congress ultimately may enact in 
an effort on both sides of the Capitol to pre- 
vent war-time profiteering, the House had a 
wide-open forum on the subject in considering 
the McSwain bill the past week. 

As the bill neared action, an amendment was 
adopted Friday to empower the President to 
close stock and commodity exchanges in war- 
time. Then, with other amendments, final ac- 
tion went over to Saturday. 

The House within an hour and a half adopted 
the conference report on the Work Relief reso- 
lution, by 317 ayes to 70 nays, and messaged its 
action to the Senate. 

Monday.—Because of Administration objec- 
tions to certain features of the first conference, 
compromise on the Work Relief resolution, the 
House sent the resolution back to conference. 

The Senate amendments to the Treasury- 
Postoffice appropriation bill were disagreed to 
by the House and the bill sent to conference. 

The House, Monday, passed a bill providing 
for custody of Federal proclamations, orders, 
regulations, notices and other documents, and 
for their printing, in a “Federal Register,” in a 
division of the new Archives Building at Wash- 
ington. 


HONOR FOR PULASKI 


The House adopted the Senate resolution au- 
thorizing the President to proclaim October 11, 
annually, for observance of the death of Major 
General Pulaski. It was sent to the President. 

Under suspension of the rules, the House 


Underwood 


—Underwood & 

“REFINANCE FARM MORTGAGES” 
Representative William Lemke, author of the 
farm mortgage moratorium law, now urges, 
with the backing of Father Coughlin’s or- | 
ganization, passage of his bill to lower interest | 
on farm mortgages. | 











passed a bill (H. R. 7054) giving the soil erosion 
service in the Department of Agriculture a per- 


manent status. 


Representative Dempsey (Dem.), of Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., its sponsor, told the House it would cost 
much more than $6,000,000 to carry out its pro- 
visions. Representative Nichols (Dem.), of Eu- 
faula, Okla., declared it would not cost a nickel 
extra money, as it is simply a transfer of au- 
thority. The bill went to the Senate. 

The Committee on Judiciary favorably 
ported a bill to clarify the bankruptcy act relat- 
ing to farm debtors. 

Military Affairs Committee reported a bill to 
create “the Reserve Division” in the War De- 
partment, to increase the efficiency of the Of- 
ficers Reserve Corps. 


MEXICAN INQUIRY PUT OFF 


Tuesday.—Passed bills on private calendar. 
Foreign Affairs Committee postponed for three 
weeks the consideration of the Fish resolution 
to investigate the situation of Americans in 
Mexico. 

Chairman Doughton, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, announced the preliminary internal 
revenue reports on income tax collections from 
corporations and individuals for March show 
gratifying increases. 


DEBATE ON WAR PROFITS 


Wednesday—The House took up the McSwain 
bill to take profits out of war. 

Secretary Perkins, of the Department of Labor, 
asked the House Committee on Labor to sponsor 
authority to make the National Labor Relations 
Board a permanent group in her department. 

Thursday—The House continued the debate on 
the McSwain bill, with various shades of views 
in the speeches 

Conferees on work relief resolution at a night 
session agreed on compromise. 

Friday.—House continued debate on McSwain 
bill. An amendment adopted authorizes the Pres- 
ident “to close all stock and commodity ex- 
changes if in his sole discretion it becomes de- 
sirable to curb speculation.” 

Adopted conference report on work relief 

Ways and Means Committee favorably reported 
social security program bill, including compulsory 
contribution for old-age pensions from certain 
employes receiving over $3,000 annually 


re- 


Saturday — Considered McSwain anti-war- search for the Sergeant at Arms. leries will be cleared. 
profiteering bill. SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.), of (The galleries were cleared.) 
nN SH OT salina 


Senator Copeland 


Speaker Byrns 


Vice President Garner 


TIME OUT TO LIGHT UP 


When a hearing becomes boring or exciting, when a committee session becomes tense, or when cloakroom conversation turns to lighter things, 
Mr, Congressman reaches f or a match and lights up. 


—Photos by Underwood & Underwood 
Representative Bierman 





The NRA, the AAA, and Work-relief: What Congress Says 


"Dylan ape lumbers into its 
4 fourth month of slow motion 
legislative production. 

Unable like the President to 
knock off and go fishing, solons 
display an increasing querulous- 
ness, a greater tendency critic- 
ally to assay the efficacy of New 
Deal poiicies. Administration 
party whips set down such an at- 
titude among the Republicans to 
pernicious partisanship. But in 
one of the most noteworthy ses- 
sions of Senate debate during 
the last week, heart-searchings 
and probings of New Deal ex- 
pedients and were 
done by members of the major- 
itv party: 


objectives 


SENATOR TYDINGS (Dem.) of 
Maryland: I very much dislike to 
criticize the trend of events under 
the present Administration; but 
now that it is starting on its third 
year I think it is about time that we 
take note of where we are going * * * 


When under the guise of the NRA 


we allowed business to write its own 
ticket, when we glorified trusts to a 
new height, when we gave them 
privileges which they had never be- 
fore enjoyed, I question very much 
whether we helped the country even 


temporarily by such procedure. Like- 
wise, when we put upon the statute 
books the AAA. * * * 

Is it not time to repeal these mon- 
strosities and wipe them out in order 
to revive world trade, to reestablish 
our currency, to settle the war 
debts? 

SENATOR LOGAN (Dem.) of 
Kentucky: We had an election last 
November. I will ask the Senator if 
he does not interpret the result of 
that election as the expressed will 
of the people that the Administra- 
tion should be allowed to carry out 
the policies which we were engaged 
in formulating? 

SENATOR TYDINGS: My concern 
is that if we shall follow what is in- 
terpreted by my good friend from 
Kentucky as being the will of the 
people, we will not only make re- 
covery of the country impossible 
but in the succeeding election we 
will make the recovery of the Dem- 
ocratic party null and void. * * * 

We cannot go running the 
Government on hot air, on money 
pulled down from the heavens which 
the taxpayers will have to pay back. 


on 


Capitol 


\OT only the famed cherry 

blossoms but also efflorescent 
Senate oratory proved an attrac- 
tion for thousands of Washing- 
ton visitors during the last week. 


Accused of being too noisy, a 
whole grandstand-lot of them 
were shooed out of the Senate 
chamber one afternoon. Some 


Senators, however, thought their 
colleagues, not the visitors, were 
making most of the disturbance. 
SENATOR ROBINSON (Dem.), of 
Arkansas: Mr. President, I suggest 
that the Sergeant at Arms be sum- 
moned. * * * I insist that the Ser- 
geant at Arms be in attendance. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore 
(Senator Pittman, Dem., of Neva- 
da): The proceedings will suspend 


until the Sergeant at Arms appears. 

SENATOR NEELY (Dem.), of 
West Virginia: I move that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to 


Up to this time the whole philos- 
ophy of the Administration, in my 
judgment, has been to produce less 
and to increase rather than to de- 
crease the army of the unemployed. 
i ts. | 

Every policy of tne NRA * * * 
every policy of the AAA is a policy 
to increase the cost of * * * com- 
modities, which makes us the less 
able to go out * * * and sell the 
things which we must sell in order 
not to increase further the army of 
the unemployed. * * * 

I think we have been too docile. I 
think in our high regard for those 
in extreme authority most of us 
have been quiescent * * * Up to now 
I have not seen anything which 
would make me feel that in such an 
attitude lies the path of patriotism 
or the pathway of recovery. 

SENATOR LOGAN: Undoubtedly 
the Senator is correct in his attack 
upon the extreme nationalistic spirit 
which prevails in America. That is 
our chief trouble * * * but we have 
expressed ourselves time after time 
as being nationalistic. So long as 
we hold to that view * * * we shall 
have to pursue the idea that Amer- 
ica has determined that she will be 
a self-sufficient country, and shall 
have to act accordingly. 

SENATOR TYDINGS: If we in- 
crease the cost of cotton, as I be- 
lieve we do by the policies we have 
pursued, we increase the desire of 
other nations to produce it and buy 
it more cheaply, and to that extent 
we cut down our foreign trade in 
cotton. The same statement applies 
to hogs and wheat and to other ag- 
ricultural products. 

SENATOR GORE (Dem.) of Okla- 
homa: Production of cotton in the 
United States last year dropped to 
about nine and one-half million 
bales * * * I believe it was the first 
time in history when the production 
of foreign cotton exceeded the pro- 


duction of cotton in the United 
States. 

SENATOR WALSH (Dem.) of 
Massachusetts: The desire to help 


the cotton farmers and other agri- 
culturalists is laudable, but the 
means to that end which have been 
employed are not only not funda- 
mentally constructive but are fun- 
damentally destructive to the gen- 
eral purchasing power of the coun- 
try * * * Why is it to be wondered 
at that the cotton-textile industry 


Hill --- Its 


Kentucky: A parliamentary inquiry. 
* * * Do I stilf have the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
The Senator from Kentucky has the 
floor. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: What can 
I do with it? 

SENATOR ROBINSON: Mr. Presi- 
dent, as there does not seem to be 
any Sergeant at Arms present, I 
Suggest that the Senate proceed 
with its deliberations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 
* * ” 

SENATOR ROBINSON: I again 
arise to a point of order. * * * The 
Senate is not in order, and it is im- 
possible to hear Senators who are 
speaking. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
The Senator from New York has 
suggested that there is disorder in 
the galleries. * * * The public gal- 











is in dire distress, when the cost of 
production has suddenly risen to 
mountainous proportions, domestic 
consumption has slumped, foreign 
trade has diminished, and competi- 
tive imports are constantly increas- 
ing? 

SENATOR LONG (Dem.), of Lou- 
jana: To sum up, we are all com- 
plaining. The whole Democratic 
Party is in revolt against its own 
Administration. We are all com- 
plaining that the NRA and the AAA 
and all other derangements of the 
alphabet, have failed to deliver the 
goods. We are all complaining that 
our domestic markets are lost. We 
are all complaining that our foreign 
markets are lost. We are all com- 


-plaining that we have not the means 


of reducing the debt. There is a 
constantly rising tide of complaint. 
x * * 

A TENSING of party lines, a 

sharpening of the shafts shot 
in debate were noted as the 
House came to another phase in 
the long wrangle over the $4,- 
880,000,000 Work-Relief bill— 
an unexpected motion further to 
delay its final passage by having 
it sent back to the conference 
committee. 

MR. TABER (Rep.) of Auburn, N. 
Y.: I know that it is practically the 
purpose to cease to consider legisla- 
tion over there on the Democratic 
side, or to care what is in it as long 
as you get your orders on what to 
do. * * * Is it not about time that 
the membership of the House of 
Representatives insist on doing their 
own constitutional duty with refer- 
ence to legislation? 

MR, RICH (Rep.) of Woolrich, Pa.: 
In the morning papers it is stated 
that the Speaker of the House wired 
the President in order that Congress 
might receive their orders so we 
could act on this particular bill. 

MR. BUCHANAN (Dem.) of Bren- 
ham, Tex.: The enemies of the bill 
and the enemies of the Administra- 
tion are getting up here and trying 
to tell Democrats in this House how 
to vote. 

MR. SNELL (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. 
Y.: It seems to me that Congress 
has reached a low ebb when it can- 
not even pass on a conference report 
without getting orders from the 
Chief Executive. It also seems to 
me that the Chief Executive him- 
self is more interested in having a 


good time on the palatial yacht of 
Mr. Astor in southern waters than 
he is in passing this relief bill. 

MR. KEELER (Dem.) of Ava, IIL: 
Oh, shame on you! 

MR. SNELL: I mean exactly what 
I say. * * * The President told us 
that this is a very important meas- 
ure, and that it had to be passed be- 
fore the 10th of February. It is now 
nearly two months from that time, 
and his own representatives here in 
the House want to send it back to 
the committee and delay it for a still 
longer time. They will not tell us 
the reason. * * * You evidently do 
not want anyone to know what your 
plans are or what you intend to do. 
Why this secrecy? 

MR. WOODRUM (Dem.) of Roan- 
oke, Va.: Mr. Speaker, we are again 
having another chapter in the dis- 
tressing and painful spectacle of 
finding our Republican brethren in 
the House unable to make any con- 
tribution to the present dilemma in 
which the country finds itself, ex- 
cept to throw monkey wrenches into 
the machinery and place obstacles 
in the way of the recovery band- 
wagon, * * * There would not be 
all this mess about it today except 
our friends know that once this in- 
strumentality of recovery is placed 
in the hands of the President, the 
recovery bandwagon and the “New 
Deal” will leap forward. * * * There 
ought not be a single Democratic 
vote against this motion today. 

MR. HOFFMAN (Rep.) of Allegan, 
Mich.: Mr. Speaker, it is always a 
pleasure to listen to Simon Legree 
over on the Democratic side and 
hear him crack the whip and watch 
you fellows get under the lash. We 
all remember how in 1933 it was said 
a great emergency came upon us 
and the President went off across 
the Atlantic and Pacific on a fish- 
ing trip. 

MR. MAAS (Rep.) of St. Paul, 
Minn.: I am amused when gentle- 
men on the other side say that we 
are blocking the President’s pro- 
gram. As a matter of fact, no 
President of this country ever has 
had such complete cooperation from 
the minority as the present occu- 
pant of the White House; and no 
Administration ever was so much 
blocked by purely partisan political 
obstructionist tactics as the past 
Administration was by you gentle- 
a, ** 





SENATOR McNARY (Rep.), of 
Oregon: I was absent from the 
chamber * * * when the order was 
made by the Presiding Officer to 
clear the visitors’ galleries. Had I 
been present, I would have entered 
a vigorous objection. There are 
thousands of visitors in the city who 
desire to see the House and Senate 
function. I think it is very unkind 
to them, very inconsiderate to them, 
to have them removed. * * * I move, 
therefore, that the order heretofore 
made * * * be revoked. 

SENATOR CLARK (Dem.), of 
Missouri: Guides were bringing in 
large groups of visitors, passing 
them through the galleries, and 
even standing in the aisle of one of 
the galleries delivering lectures. 

SENATOR McNARY: I have found, 
from observation of 18 years in the 
Senate, that probably 90 per cent of 
the noise in the Senate Chamber 
emanates from the floor of the Sen- 
ate and not from the galleries. 

SENATOR FLETCHER (Dem.), of 





More or Less Serious Side 


Florida: I quite agree with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. * * * Talking 
among the Senators themselves 
created more noise and disturbance, 
in my opinion, than the talk and 
disturbance in the galleries. 
xk 

LADY is proverbially entitled 

to the last word, but some- 
times unler parliamentary pro- 
cedure she has tu wait before she 
can get in her “say:” 

MRS. ROGERS (Rep.), of Lowell, 
Mass: Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

MR.WOODRUM (Dem.), of Roan- 
oke, Va.; Not now. 

MRS. ROGERS: Why not? 

MR. WOODRUM: I do not yield 
to the lady. * * * You know it is not 
often we men are in a_ position 
where we can make the ladies sit 
down and keep quiet. 

MRS. ROGERS: Mr. Speaker, I 
think the Members of the House 
must think I am a very generous 
and a very patient waiter 
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United States Senate 


Passes Work Relief Program and 
Sends It to President 


The Administration’s No. 1 legislative proposal, 
the Five Billion Dollar Work Relief program, 
finally got through Congress and to the Presi- 
dent at the week end. 

Both houses on Friday approved the confer- 
ence report and the Senate showed speed that 
was in marked contrast to the manner in which 
it had considered the measure for the last two 
months. 

At 2:10 p. m. Friday the Senate was advised 
the House had approved the report, but Senator 
Huey Long, of Louisiana, was busy upbraiding 
Congress for being “no longer a legislative body.” 
At 2:27 p. m., Senator Glass, of Virginia, ranking 
conferee, moved the Senate adopt the report. 

Vice President Garner was used to steam-roll- 
ing when Speaker of the House. In the twinkling 
of an eye, he put the motion to a vive voce vote 
and at 2:2742 announced “the conference report 
adopted.” 

Out over the wires flashed the bulletin that 
Congress had taken final action. So went word 
by telephone to the White House. But at 2:28 
p. m, Majority Leader Robinson. asked a roll call, 
to put the Senators on record. Senator Couzens, 
of Michigan, spught explanation of the report. 
Senator Thomas, of Oklahoma, talked on silver 
and it was not for more than two hours that, on 
a roll-call, the report was approved, the final 
action by Congress. 


TWO TREATIES RATIFIED 


Monday.—Two treaties were ratified, one re- 
lating to inter-American arbitration and the 
other to bills of lading in sea commerce with 
Belgium. 

Slumbering charges about affairs in the Vir- 
gin Islands came to a climax by adoption of a 


TES Te Beg Bex So 


SPEAKER GREETS AUTO 
VETERANS 
Veteran workers of the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany, whose average age is 71, are welcomed, 
while on tour, by Speaker Byrns on the steps 
of the Capitol. 





resolution to investigate the administration of 
Governor Pearson, which he said he welcomed. 

The Senate began debate on the Copeland bill 
for more drastic regulation of food, drugs and 
cosmetics. 

Tuesday.—For the first time in several years, 
the public galleries of the Senate were cleared 
of visitors, because of too much talk both in the 
galleries and on the floor of the Senate. The 
order left undisturbed the press gallery and the 
private galleries in which were members of Sen- 
ators’ families and other card guests. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, criti- 
cised New Deal legislation. 

The Senate approved committee amendments 
to the Copeland bill. 

The Interstate Commerce Committee approved. 
a substitute for the Guffey bill to regulate coal. 


MILLIONS FOR NAVAL WORKS 


Wednesday.—The Senate continued debate and 
amendment of the Copeland bill. 

Just as it passed the House, the Naval Affairs 
Committee favorably reported to the Senate the 
$38,000,000 naval public works authorization bill 
(H.R. 5576), mostly for defenses on the Pacific 
and the Panama Canal Zone. 

Thursday. Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, charged there are “hidden influences” 
opposing his bill to regulate foods, drugs and 
cosmetics. Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama, meantime defended the cotton control 
act and other Senators joined in the cotton 
debate. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, introduced 
a bill requiring registration of all lobbyists. 

Friday.—The Senate approved the conference 
report on the Work Relief resolution, first by 
viva voce vote and two hours later on a roll call, 
66 ayes to 13 nays. 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, pro- 
tested against the conference elimination of his 
amendment that would have provided for ex- 
pansion of the currency through issuance of 
silver certificates and acceptance of silver in set- 
tlement and adjustment of any balance due the 
United States. 

The Senate, adjourning until Monday, author- 
ized Vice President Garner to sign the resolution 
Saturday, after its signature by the Speaker of 
the House. 

Saturday.—Senate not in session. 

Frep A. Emery. 
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UP goes the circulation of The 
United States News. More than 
65,000 paid subscribers already! 
(We had not expected to pass the 
65.000 mark till Summer.) 

There is more real interest in 
public affairs right now than at 





any time since the early days of 
the American Revolution. 

Thinking people want to know 
what is now happening in the 
Government, and what is likely to 
happen. There is good reason 
why they want to ‘know. They 
are directly affected by these 
activities. 


@ FOR these alert men and women, 
The United States News is pub- 
lished. In one evening a week, it 
brings them all the news of na- 
tional affairs. It condenses this 
news for them. clarifies it—organ- 
izes it for quick reading! 


@ EASY to see why The United 
States News has grown steadily 
and consistently since its incep- 
tion in May, 1933. 

Kasy to see why this publication 
isa good medium for national ad- 
vertisers. It fulfills an urgent 
need of the times. It is something 
thinking people are looking for. 


@ OUR advertising rate is based on 
a circulation of 50.000. Actual net 
paid circulation is now well over 
65,000—and going up. The adver- 
tiser receives a circulation plus of 
more than thirty per cent! 

In fact, The United States News 
offers more display for less money 
than does any other class publica- 
tion. It offers an exceptional op- 
portunity for the advertiser who 
wants to place his messages before 
the mentally alert, important peo- 
ple of America! 
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“ Proxnala tthe Goxcoal Wala” 


..e From the Preamble to the Constitukian 








TEAPOT tempest over work-relief subsides. 
. - 


Which projects will be major cogs in work 


drive? 
* * ™ 
Uncertain future for social security bill. 
7 aa 7 


Food and Drug bill debate opens. 
* * 7 


CCC enters third year of “building men and 

forests.” 

7 * 7 
@TORM signals which whipped furiously from 
- the national relief pole last week have 
finally been pulled down and now “clear 
weather” charts the way for administration of 
the controversial work-relief bill. 

However, many other of the national welfare 
craft, including the omnibus Social Security bill 
and the revised Food and Drug measure, still rock 
in a dizzying cross-current of opposition, insur- 
gency, differences of opinion and endless con- 
ferences. 


Work-relief Rides Storm 


Bill Finally Goes to President 
After 75 Days on Capitol Hill 


(THE $4,800,000,000 Work-Relief was passed by 
Congress only after Senate and House con- 
ferees in a week of conferences finally reached 
an agreement. Troubie started when Secretary 
Ickes found that a section of the bill provided 
that one-third of a $900,000,000 fund earmarked 
for loans to States be expended directly for labor. 
Messages soon clicked between Washington and 
the President. Backed by the Administration. 
Secretary Ickes contended that the proviso would 
make it impossible for the PWA to undertake 
municipal power plant construction and many 
other desirable projects. 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, declared 


Senate conferees were agreed that “this was to 





_ —Wide World 
HOMES FOR 13,500 
Colonel H. B. Hackett and A. R. Class, heads 
of the PWA Housing division, inspect a model 
for proposed low-rent housing project for Chi- 
cago. The project is designed to replace 37 
blocks with 3,816 dwellings, and has been al- 
lotted. $12,500,000 by the PWA. 











be a work-relief bill and when $900,000,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money was to be loaned we ought 
to be sure that it included a certain percentage 
of work.” 

Upshot of the controversy was this compro- 
mise-agreement: 25 per cent of the $900,000,000 
fund would be required to go for labor. How- 
ever, the language of the amendment gives the 
President the power to determine whether the 
percentage is observed. (See Page 3 for detailed 
article on work relief.) 


: Dichionary “4 
off HG Wavws Z | 


UPSTREAM LOANS—Money loaned by a sub- 
Sidiary company to a parent corporation. An 
example would be a loan by an operating com- 
pany to a holding company. The Wheeler-Ray- 
burn Holding Company Bill contains a provision 
outlawing upstream loans. Witnesses on the 
measure have been in virtual agreement that 
such provision should be retained. 
x * * 

UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION—The drafting of 
men for industry as well as for the military forces 
in time of war. Senate Munitions Bill provides 
that on declaration of war, officers, directors, or 
persons in policy-forming positions with corpo- 
rations essential to the war may be drafted to 
remain at their posts with military rank and 
military compensation. 

2. @ 

SUBSIDIZED EXPORTS—American farm prod- 
ucts which can be “dumped” on world mar- 
kets at world prices lower than domestic prices 
without loss to the producer. Government would 
make up the difference to the farmer from funds 
obtained by processing taxes. 

x~ * * 

“BOON-DOGGLING”"—New York Public Wel- 
fare officials define it as “a good old pioneer 
word” used to describe relief handicraft projects. 
The term is applied to useful articles made out 
of wood or leather with little mental effort, such 
as ax handles, belts, holsters, knife sheaths, rope 
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Work and food, play and pay are on the schedule of the Conservation Corps. 
Clearing the ice and snow on a mountain trail, 


Upper right: 


Upper center: A wrestling match for sport lovers. 
Clearing timber for a road. Lower right: Building a stone diversion dam. 


Upper left: Terracing land to prevent soil erosion, 


-—-Photos by U. S. Forest Service and Army Signal Corps 


THE CCC AT WORK ON ITS SECOND BIRTHDAY 


Lower left: 
Lower center: When the day's work is done, 
(See Col. 5.) 











Making Work-relief 


Difficult Task for Administration 
in Choosing Job-Making Projects 


F COMING events cast their shadows before 
them the application of the $4,880,000,000 
work-relief fund may be as vexing a problem as 
was faced by the Administration in getting the 
measure through Congress. 

Projects which will play an important part in 
the recovery drive include low-cost housing, sub- 
sistence homesteads, soil erosion, rural electri- 
fication, purchase of worn-out farm lands, road 
building, grade crossing eliminations and a 
super CCC. 

Question now is 
projects will create. 

Low-cost housing developments are fertile soil 
for technical difficulties. Red tape invariably 
snarls action. Condemnation proceedings drag 
on for months. 

Subsistence homesteads are easy marks for 
pudlicity parades but probably will make little 
impression on the jobless ranks. 

Soil erosion control can devour huge sums of 
money. Thousands can be employed. But will 
dust and drought threats be eliminated? 

Rural electrification like low-cost housing may 
find itself considerably delayed by technical dif- 
ficulties. 

Poor farm lands can be bought and will be 
bought. But what will happen to the poor tenant 
farmer who usually occupies them? 

Road construction and grade-crossing elimina- 
tions may yet prove to be the big cogs in the 
work-relief machine's efforts to create employ- 
ment for millions of men. 

The CCC also will be a major factor in the 
coming work program. 


RELIEF FUNDS LOW 
OW the FERA can stop worrying about its 
April relief funds. Administrator Hopkins 
discloses that after he dispenses $2,800,000 on 
hand along with $9,000,000 more available in the 
Treasury he would not have any more rabbits to 
pull from his relief hat. As things stood, FERA’s 
funds were approaching depletion at the rate of 
almost $3,500 a minute. 

Relief costs, feeding and clothing more than 
20,000,000 needy, have been averaging $150,000,- 
000 a month, $5,000,000 a day, $208,333 an hour, 
$3,467 a minute, and $57 a second. 

Congress realizing the $880,000,000 relief appro- 
priation in the work-relief bill eliminated the 
only rabbit left in the hat which would have 
been stamped “Executive Order.” 

But if FERA’s rellef funds were rapidly dwin- 
dling so to a lesser degree are persons on relief 
rolls. Administrator Hopkins revealed Federal 
rolls declined 239,428 persons from January to 
February. 

However, he pointed out “the largest declines 
were reported by the areas in which both the 
rural rehabilitation program and the transfer of 
‘unemployables’ to the care of local authorities 
have made most progress.” 

Relief costs also declined, but these were due 
in part according to Administrator Hopkins by 
the “uncertainty concerning the availability of 
relief funds.” 


RESULT OF SHIFTING JOBS 

Figures are now available shwing how workers 
go down the scale of occupation in shifting jobs. 

A study by FERA’s Division of Research, Sta- 
tistics, and Finance reveals that nearly one- 
fifth of all employed workers on urban relief had 
changed occupations and most had taken one or 
more steps down the occupational scale. The 
other four-fifths were still in their usual occupa- 
tional groups, although not necessarily at their 
usual job levels within the group. 


just how many jobs these 





portionately more than any other group. More 
than one-third of those employed had taken 
jobs at other levels, chiefly in unskilled or semi- 
skilled work. 

The proprietary occupations were affected al- 
most as severely. Nearly a third of this group, 
which includes wholesale and retail dealers, offi- 
cials or managers, and farm owners and tenants, 
had been reduced to the status of wage earners. 


Social Security Prospects 


Hard Sledding in Prospect and 
Program May Be Contracted 


[NCERTAINTY in no small measure is being 

‘ experienced by Administration leaders on 
Capitol Hill as to the future of the omnibus So- 
cial Security Bill. 

There is a strong movement under way to 
break it down into its socially component parts, 
discard everything but the old-age pensions and 
call it law. This, despite the fact that it has 
been labeled an Administration “must” measure. 

The bill now ready for House action provides: 

1.—For State unemployment insurance systems, 
calling for Federal aid, which would give workers 
benefits for at least 20 weeks. Farm labor and 
transient and domestic labor would not receive 
aid. 

2.—A compulsory old age benefit system re- 
quiring contributions of 2 to 6 per cent of pay 
rolls on a graduated scale, equally divided be- 
tween employers and workers. Persons con- 
tributing when 65 would receive at least $25 a 
month. 

3.—A “needy” old age pension system requiring 
States to match Federal funds so that destitute 
persons at 65 may receive an average of $30 a 
month. 

4.—Federal aid to States for maternal and 
child welfare, and for aid to dependent children. 

5.—Establishment of a Federal Social Insur- 
ance Board to supervise the social security sys- 
tem. 

The bill now differs from the original Admin- 
istration in that it lacks a voluntary old age an- 
nuity provision and sets up a social insurance 
board outside the Labor Department. 

The voluntary annuity section would have en- 
abled any individual, regardless of salary, to buy 
Government annuities for old age pension se- 
curity. 


MODIFIED TOWNSEND PLAN 
NEW Townsend old-age pension plan has en- 
tered the legislative arena. 
Introduced by California’s poet laureate, Rep- 
resentative McGroarty (Dem.) of Tujunga, 





the new bill provides that no person is entitled 
to benefits if he or she has a private income 
of more than $2,400 a year. Under the original 
bill, any person would have been eligible for a 
pension if he or she had reached the required 
age and was not engaged in a gainful occupation. 

Under terms of the new bill pensions up to 
$2,400 are authorized. The original proposal pro- 
vided a flat $200 a month for all those eligible for 
a pension, 

Compromise or not, Congressmen are still 
aware of the fact that millions of persons are 
backing the measure. That may be one reason 
why there might be a sudden surge of support 
for the omnibus social security measure. How- 
ever, the threat of a Democratie caucus to enact 
only the old-age pension provision of the bill 
without benefit of the Administration’s approval 
offers the possibility of an unexpected wedge to 
the whole situation. 


‘Chamber of Horrors’ 


Debate on Revised Food and Drug 
Bill Opens With “Lecture” 


BITTER Congress fight is also in store for 
the Copeland Food and Drug bill on which 
Senate debate has already begun. 

Opening debate on the measure was in the 
nature of an informal lecture by Senator Cope- 
land (Dem.) of New York. Bottles, packages of 
foods, drugs and X-ray pictures were passed 
about as the New York Senator explained the 
bill which he argued would give “a degree of 
safety to women, babies and children and go 
far to eliminate the evils now existing.” 

Sharp attacks were not long in coming. 

Senator King (Dem.) of Utah: The bill would 
create a “reign of terror for food growers and 
medicine manufacturers.” It places “too much 
authority and power in Government bureaus.” 

Senator Clark (Dem.) of Missouri: Criticized 
amendments which, he said, sought to classify 
mechanical devices as drugs. 

Senator Bailey (Dem.) of North Carolina: 
Would shear the bill of its broad powers and 
place its administration under the Commerce 
Department and Federal Trade Commission, in- 
stead of the Agriculture Department. 

A similar bill to that of Senator Copeland’s has 
been offered by Representative Mead (Dem.), of 
Buffalo, New York. His bill, however, would vest 
greater powers with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

There is little doubt, however, that most of the 
legislators. are behind the President's efforts to 
have the food and drug law tightened. 


, 
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—Wide World 


FLORIDA JOBLESS GIVE BENEFIT PERFORMANCE 
Harry Hopkins (center), director of the FERA, meets the cast of the “Pirates of Penzance” 
which is composed of Key West unemployed who have given a performance for the FERA of 








Saving Young America 


The CCC Two Years Old; Nation 
Finds its Results Good 


Two candles now gleam atop the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps’ birthday cake. And by their 

sturdy glow is revealed the outcome of an ex- 

periment in character and conservation 

The last two years have been packed with 
thousands of dramatic episodes for the CCC. In- 
to its melting-pot were poured on short notice 
every conceivable type of American; city boy, 
raw country youths, discouraged white-collar 
workers, college graduates, skilled mechanics, 
drifters, those who “could take it,” and those who 
couldn't. 

Organized in less than one week after Con- 
gress placed its seal of approval on the Presi- 
dent's plan, three months later this vast group 
of unemployed, more than three times the size 
of America’s standing army, was scattered from 
Maine to California, in some 1,500 camps. 

From the relief rolls they came and they 
brought with them all the physical and mental 
handicaps which followed in the wake of con- 
tinuous economic defeats. 


REBUILT CHARACTER 


Undersized, under-nourished, and for the most 
part puzzled, they wondered what Uncle Sam 
had in store for them. On them in bewildering 
succession were thrust clothes, healthy, substan- 
tial food, clean lodgings, sympathetic leaders, 
moving pictures, craft work, road work, and, top- 
ping it all, the sight and smell of Nature. 

As week followed week, their backs stiffened. 
Under the sun they became bronzed. Muscles re- 
placed flabbiness. They fought fires, checked 
soil erosion, battled floods. They brought Ameri- 
ca’s conservation program from a_ nebulous 
dream to an actuality. 

Military precision prevailed. Yet, withal, there 
was such a freedom of movement as never was 
experienced by any doughboy. Hundreds of 
trains carried young men from the South to the 
Northwest. Southern accents fused with the 
twang of the New Englanders. Men were being 
re-made and so were the nation’s forests. 

Relief has been afforded not only to the young 
men and woodsmen, but also to their families. 
Five-sixths of their pay of $1 a day has been 
allocated to their dependents. Millions of dollars 
have flowed into needy homes throughout the 
States, and to Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, as 
a result. 

President Roosevelt in urging the plan said, 
“This enterprise is an established part of our na- 
tional policy. It will conserve our natural re- 
sources. It will pay dividends to the present and 
future generations * * * more important, how- 
ever, than the material gains will be moral and 
spiritual value of such work.” 


ECONOMIC EFFECT 

It has been estimated that the cost of the CCC 
will be more than compensated for by the forest 
protection and reforestation accomplished. 

A new slant on life has been achieved by the 
majority of the young men. 


Thousands have been returned to private in- 
dustry. Thousands have achieved an education, 
a vocational starting point, and thousands more 
will continue to blaze new trails in the country’s 
conservation program, for the CCC has shown it 
“can take it,” and, under the work-relief bill, the 
program is to continue. 

“This kind of work must go on,” said the Pres- 
ident to Director Robert Fechner, some time ago. 
From all appearances, it will. Capitol Hill is out- 
spoken in its approval. The reaction won from 
the public is no less emphatic in its enthusiasm. 


‘lefornaablion Sarvies 
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Q. Did Kansas pass an old-age pension law? 
A. No. The Legislature when next in session 
may consider some measure adjusted to Federal 
plan. 
x~** * 

Q. Is it true that American warships plan visit 
to Japan? 

A. Yes. Beginning May 3, new _ 10,000-ton 
cruiser “Augusta” and 11 destroyers of Asiatic 
Fleet will visit Yokohama and Kobe, Japan. 

Se @ 


Q. How much do foreign nations 
United States. Which owes the most? 

A. $13,438,703,761 in all. Great Britain, France 
and Italy rank in the order named. 

x * * 

Q. What chances are there for veterinarians 
to enter the Government Service? 

A. War Department still holds competitive ex- 
amination July 8-13 for appointment as second 
lieutenants, Veterinary Corps. Apply Adjutant 
General, War Department. 

x~** 

Q. How many Members of Congress, Cabinet 
members and other New Dealers are furnished 
automobiles and chauffeurs at Government ex- 
pense? 

A. White House has six or seven cars includ- 
ing one each for the President and his secre- 
taries. Cars with chauffeurs are furnished also 
to Cabinet members, the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House, Secretary of the Senate, 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, and Commis- 
Sioners of District of Columbia. A few other 
Government officials have cars assigned to them. 
Senators and Representatives do not have Gov- 


owe the 


products and whips. Skilled workers had shifted occupations pro- Miami. ernment automobiles. 
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~ WORLD AFFAIRS: 


FLASHES FROM THE OLD | 


WORLD: 
Britain’s travelling peace-sales- 
men, wary veteran S:mon, and | 


aristocratic Eden, returned to Lon- 
don with two sales and two rejec- 
tions. 

Herr Adolf them 


Hitler turned 


down on the Anglo-French security | 


plan. He offered a substitute—10- 
year non-aggression 
treaties and pledges to withhold eco- 


nomic and financial assistance from 


aggressors. 

Mid the flowing of proletariat 
champagne, handsome Captain 
Eden found the Soviets thinking 
along the same lines as the British 
and French on security. 

At Warsaw, hard-bargaining Mar- 
shal Pilsudski and Foreign Minister 


bilateral 


Beck refused to bind Poland to the | 


Eden propositions. 

In a four-hour stop-over 
Prague, the English peace envoy re- 
ceived assurances from Foreign 
Minister Benes of Czechoslovakia’s 
support. 

xk 
[NVENTORY.— Ana then there’s 

Stresa. At one time Napoleonic 
headquarters, on April 11, Italian 
and French peace salesmen will join 
the British to take an inventory. 
The chief concern is how to make 
their program saleable to the Third 
Reich, or, failing that, how to build 
a barbed wire entanglement of alli- 
ances around Germany so as to pre- 
vent it from interfering with strong- 
arm attempts to keep the peace,- 

Finally, there is Geneva. Fresh 
from Stresa the salesmen will con- 
verge on the Swiss Capital, there to 
handle with diplomatic gloves the 
complaint of the French that Ger- 
many is rearming in violation of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

Great Britain has just invited Ber- 
lin to participate in naval disarma- 
ment discussions with other powers 
in London. 

The French Chamber of Deputies 
adjourned on April 2 until May 26, 
giving the Government a free hand 
in military affairs after a vote of 
confidence to Premier Flandin when 
he shouted that “every military pre- 
caution” was being taken as a result 
of German rearmament—that al- 
most the entire German frontier 
was manned by French troops. The 
High Military Council on April 5 
voted to retain “temporarily” 110,- 
200 conscripts due for release at the 
end of April. 

* 

A USTRIA AGAIN?—That a crisis 

may be developing in inflam- 
mable Austria between the Heim- 
wehr of Prince van Starhemberg 
and the Catholic storm troops of the 
Government leaked over the cables. 
Meanwhile, Vienna will send an en- 
voy to Stresa to demand of Europe’s 
peace-makers that treaty restric- 
tions on its army be cancelled. 


at | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





—Wide World 


THREE MEN MAKING HISTORY 
The conference in the Reich Ministry in Berlin, following the abrogation 
by Germany of the armaments provisions of the Versailles treaty. Left 
to right: Capt. Anthony Eden, Lord Privy Seal, and Sir John Simon, 
Foreign Secretary, both of Great Britain, and Adolf Hitler, Reichsfuehrer 
of Germany. 


passed reads: “Capital is returning 
to Belgium as well as_ foreign 
funds.” Holland, of the Gold Bloc, 


is taking steps to counteract the 


drainage of the metal from its Na- 
tional Bank. 

Europeans who hold American se- 
curities moved on April 5 to try to 
get a reversal of the Supreme Court’s 
decision abrogating the gold clause 
in the securities. French, Dutch, 
Swiss, Belgian, and British holders 
of the bonds are involved. Their rep- 
resentative will leave for the United 


| States on April 17 to review the sit- 


Hungary and Bulgaria will prob- | 


ably be next in line with such re- 
quests. Turkey, the only nation left, 
which was curbed in a military way 
by the peace treaties, has not paid 
much attention to the restrictions. 

With the military clauses of Ver- 
Sailles scratched out by the blunt 
pen of Adolf Hitler, fears possess the 
former Allies that “it is only the be- 
ginning.” Territorial clauses of the 
Treaty are being read carefully by 
the Reichsfuerher for possible dele- 
tions. 

The Saar has been won back to the 
Fatherland by plebiscite. At the 
moment, Memel, which went to 
Lithuania, and the Free City of 
Danzig at the head of the Polish 
Corridor, which was placed under 
League jurisdiction in order to give 
the Poles a seaport, are in the news. 

xk 

“REE DANZIG?—Reich Air Min- 

ister, Hermann Goering, in one 
of his swankiest uniforms, reviewed 
troops in Danzig before the city elec- 
tions on April 7. The Nazis are not 
Satisfied with the majority they hold 
in the legislature—they want two- 
thirds of the seats so as to be able 
to change the Constitution. 

Poland protested the presence of 
the Nazi leaders. General Goering 
said that Germany’s “honor and 
freedom” must be respected. 

It was revealed on April 1, that 
Great Britain, France and Italy have 
told Lithuania that she must mend 
her policies in Memel. Nazis have 
been protesting alleged persecutions 
of their kindred in this area. 

Switzerland is yodelling strong 
feeling over an alleged kidnapping 
from its soil by Nazis of a German 
emigre journalist. 

The soldiers of Haile Selassie and 
the black-shirted legions of Rome 
are getting closer to a military 
show-down. Ethiopia demanded on 
April 1 that the League force Italy 
to arbitrate their border dispute 
along Somaliland. Italy on the next 
day indirectly challengec Atyssinia's 
right to be a League m2mber by sub- 
mitticg a memo to (sen«\a charg- 
ing that slavery traffic is flourishing 
in that country. Abyssinia was ad- 
mitted to the Society of Nations in 
1923 only after she gave her word 
that this traffic would be suppressed. 

x * 
GerP NEWS.—Belgium appears to 
be finding a more or less steady 
footing after stepping off the Gold 
Bloc. Premier van Zeeland’s Gov- 
ernment has been given a vote of 
confidence. 

An official communique indicat- 

ing that the monetary crisis is 








-_ 


uation. 

The Irish Free State on April 3 
completed legislation which causes 
its citizens to cease being British 
subjects. The British government 
denies the right of the Free State to 
take this action. 

x * * 


IES OF EAST AND WEST. -Re- 

ports have it that Tokyo would 
just as soan drink tea with some- 
body other than London or Paris 
A 1907 alliance with France, which 
many observers thought had long 
since mouldered into oblivion, was 


brought to light during the week. 


But the Mikado’s Foreign Office 
spokesman commented on April 1 
that “its influence in Far Eastern 
affairs is not so great.” 

His remarks on Great Britain’s of- 
fer to assist any nation which 
wanted to help China were that 
London still thinks Britannia rules 
the waves—that it wishes not only 


| to do the “piping but also the danc- 


ing.” 

Spectacled Emperor Kang Teh of 
maverick Manchukuo, went visiting 
during the week. He arrived in Ori- 
ental splendor at Tokyo to “thank” 
Emperor Hirohito for Japan’s part 
in the establishment of his Empire. 

x * * 


F LASHES FROM THE NEW 

WORLD. The Senate started 
the month of April by approving a 
general treaty of Inter-American 
arbitration signed by 20 American 
republics at Washington in January, 
1929. 

The pact had been ratified in 
1932, but with two reservations, the 
second of which the State Depart- 
ment considered a nullification of 
the pact. On second consideration, 
the Senate has followed the recom- 


PROSPECTS _ 





mendation of its Foreign Relations 


Committee that the reservation is 
unnecessary. 
Nearly all the South American 


countries have approved the treaty. 

The House Representatives 
turned down an attempt to substi- 
tute the Nye war profits control bill 
for the McSwain measure. 

The 402 milion dollar War De- 
partment appropriation bill was laid 
on the desk of the President for his 
signature when he returns from his 
fishing cruise. 

The Navy Department bill, which 
authorizes an amount close to half 
a billion dollars, is in the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

x * 
ANOTHER PEACE PROPOSAL.— 
Latin-America is trying again 
to pull Bolivia and Paraguay out 


of 


of their death grip in the Chaco. | 


On April 2, Chile and Argentina 


| asked the United States, Brazil, and 





Peru to cooperate in an effort to 
end the war in “Green Hell.” 


State Department officials at 


Washington are making a detailed | 


study of the ramifications of ac- 
cepting the invitation. In case 
American influence is thrown into 


this latest etrort it will be along the | 


lines followed 
circumstances, 
made it plain. 

April 3 was 
in contemporary history. In the 
office of the Consul-General in New 
York, the Minister of the Irish 


in previous similar 
Secretary Hull 


Free State, Michael MacWhite, be- 
gan paying to American citizens a | 


debt contracted by his Government 
about 15 years ago, when it was 


merely an underground revolution- 
1919-21, | 
close to six millon dollars was bor- | 


ary movement. Between 
rowed in America to help finance 
southern Ireland’s push for free- 


dom. The original condition of re- 


payment was that a republic must | 


be set up, and all British 
removed from Irish soil. 
Thus, Ireland is repaying a debt 
which it regards to be “guaranteed 
by no legal security, but considered 
by the Irish people a debt of honor.” 
2 
A MERICAN ECONOMIC CONFER- 
ENCE.—The United States has 


troops 





9 





told the Argentine that it will par- 


ticipate in the Pan-American Com- 
mercial Conference, to convene at 
Buenos Aires on May 26, in pursu- 
ance of a resolution adopted at the 
last Pan-American Conference at 
Montevideo. 
tion will be headed by Alexander 


| ductions in dues to be paid for cus- | 


The American delega- | 








W. Weddell, Ambassador to the | animal and vegetable sanitary 


Argentine. 
includes: Port facilities for the ar- 
rival, loading, unloadng, 
parture of ships and aircraft; re- 


toms services; improvement of land, 
maritime, fluvial, and aerial com- 


The conference agenda | 


and de- | 


police regulations; 
smuggling; simplification of cus- 
toms procedure; tourist facilities; 
and uniform classification of mer- 
chandise, in continuation of the la- 
bor begun at the First Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference on uniformity of 


P. A. FREDERICK 


repression of 


has | 


a “green-letter day” | 


muications; clearance facilities; | specifications. 
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You donT have lo ux Your 
drinks re lhe helehen shore 


ye Jewe GULDEN WEDDING 


True—it may cost a little more... But you and 
your friends will recognize its BETTER TASTE 
because it’s a blend of COSTLIER STRAIGHT Pees 

WHISKIES—“it’s ALL whiskey”. 
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Tobacco seedlings 
are transplanted 
to the open fields in 
the early spring. 














For two years or more the 
mild ripe Chesterfield to- 
baccos are stored in wooden 
hogsheads to age. 


© 1935, Licozrr & Myers Tosacco Co, 


Machines like this 


spect— make Chesterfields. 


- NeW 
and modern in every req 


What do you mean, three years 
.. from seed bed to cigarettes... 


I mean simply this—it actually takes about 
three years to make a Chesterfield cigarette. 

It all starts with these little plants, called to- 
bacco seedlings. They are grown under cover and 
transplanted to the open fields in the early spring. 

Then the warm Southern sunshine begins to 
get in its good work and as the plants grow 
and ripen the mild ripe leaves are cut and sent to 
the curing barns. The farmer then takes his to- 
bacco to the auction warehouse where it is sold to 
the highest bidder. All of this takes about a year. 


The tobaccos for Chesterfield cigarettes are 
then stored away for two years or more to make 
them milder and taste better. 


It all takes time—just about three years—but there 
is no substitute for mild ripe tobacco in making a 
good cigarette. That's the reason smokers—men and 
women —say that Chesterfields are milder and that 
Chesterfields taste better. 
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James B. Alley 


Corporation Lawyer Who Heads 
Legal Work of RFC 


AN ASTUTE corporation lawyer who directed 
“™ the recapitalization and reorganization of 
nearly 6,000 banks in less than a year has moved 
his law books into the office of the General 
Counsel of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and taken the chair behind the desk. 

For James B. Alley’s newest job is piloting the 
legal affairs of this billion-dollar lending cor- 
poration of the Government. That means, he 


heads up the work of some 200 attorneys—a group 
containing probably a higher percentage of Phi 
Beta Kappas and Law Review men than any 
other legal staff in the nation. 

The RFC is not a new area for the legal probing 
of this calm-spoken Tennessean. 


In 1932 he took 





Directed the reorganization of nearly 6,000 
banks in less than a 
year’s time 





over for the organization the reorganization of 
banks, representing the Corporation in Detroit 
at the time of the banking crisis there. He then 
was entrusted with supervision of the bank in- 
vestments of the Corporation in preferred stock, 
capital notes, and debentures, 

The new General Counsel’s education began 
in his native State, Tennessee, at the Webb Pre- 
paratory School. From there he went to Wash- 
ington and Lee, Columbia, and Harvard Uni- 
versities. He was admitted to the bar in 1925, 
and entered the practice of law in New York City. 


Dr. Gustav Peck 


Safeguards Labor’s Rights 
in the NRA Codes 


D®: GUSTAV PECK is one of the executives in 

the National Recovery Administration drawn 
from the field of scholarship and research rather 
than from business. 

Assistant to the Administrative Officer on 
Labor Relations, Dr. Peck has been described as 
“watchdog for the proper administration of labor 
policy in the NRA.” 

On employment and wage matters, Dr. Peck’s 
judgment is practically final for only Adminis- 
trative Officer William A. Harriman or the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board may overrule 
him. 

Maintaining direct and frequent contact with 
all division administration, Dr. Peck makes re- 





—Harris & Ewing. 
Described by some as “watchdog for Admin- 
istration of labor policy” 
in the NRA. 





ports on all code matters affecting labor before 
the official documents are signed. 

In this way, he passes judgment on the whole 
sweep of NRA’s labor problems. 

Born in New York in 1899, Dr. Peck was gradu- 
ated from Columbia College with honors. He 
was professor of economics at the University of 
South Dakota in 1924-26 and took his Ph. D. at 
Brookings Institution in 1927. 

Dr. Peck was on the eiditorial staff of the 
Encylopedia of Social Sciences at Columbia and 
on the President’s Committee on Recent Social 











A Leader in Movement 
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YERALD P. NYE, Senator from North Dakota, 

“the Wat Tyler of the Prairies,” professed 
champion of the farmer, the small shopkeeper 
and the consumer, has been called, with as 
much accuracy as is usually discernible in an 
age of airily tossed ephithets, a Crusader. 

But since his background, interests and con- 
stituancy are all agrarian rather than industrial 
it wouldn’t be fair to say that he marched under 
the banner of those who call themselves radicals. 
One commentator who is obviously sympathetic 
with the broadshouldered North Dakotan, de- 
scribes him rather as “an_ old-fashioned 
Liberal.” 

He come of down-east stock but he grew up in 
the days when the elder La Follette was sound- 
ing the clarion call that set tongues wagging, 
heads shaking and ballots fluttering in every 
village and farm in Wisconsin where Gerald Nye 
was born. 

He grew up, it is true, in a small twon, with a 
hand on the type case and not on the plow and 
the scent of printer’s ink and not new-mown 
hay in his nostrils. His first job of record is in 
his: father’s country newspaper office and his 
last before he came to Washington was.in a simi- 
lar office of his own. 


PRODUCT OF WISCONSIN 


Senator Nye was born in Hortonsville, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1892. If the original family estate of his 
famous cousin’s, the renown Bill Nye of another 
generation, it must have been primively pas- 
toral. According to the famous humorist, his 
family promised “one hundred and sixty acres of 
beautiful ferns and bright young rattlesnakes.” 
Whether or not this describes the Senator’s early 
environment, there is no doubt that Bill Nye was 
his kin and so the description ought to stand. If 
the Senator lacks the family gift of humor that 
doubled up our grandfathers he makes up for it 
in the thunder of his enthusiasm in more seri- 
ous matters. 

At the age of two, the young man with his 


| Gerald P. | Nye, Crusadin 
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was named, was the home of another great rebel, 
Martin Luther. 

Here the boy—Gerald, not Martin—grew up, 
was graduated from the local high school and 
then returned to Hortonsville to go about his 
father’s business of being country editor. By 
1911 when the Kaiser was taking the preliminary 
step which would later lead to dollar wheat, 
young Nye was Publisher of the Review. 


AS A COUNTRY EDITOR 


Thence he moved acros the border to Creston, 
Iowa, where he managed and edited the local 
daily. Then for experience in the metropolitan 
field he spent a few months on the Des Moines 
Register. But he had to have a paper of his own 
and so he purchased the Fryburg Pioneer. Then 
he turned further north and in 1919 he had set- 
tled in Cooperstown, N. Dak., where he ran the 
Griggs County Sentinel-Courier. Meanwhile he 
had married and in Cooperstown he has made 
his home ever since. 

He had inhaled deeply of the atmosphere 
which produced in WisconSin the social and po- 
litical reforms of the La Follette school; income 
and inheritance taxes; workmen’s compensa- 
tion; railroad rate regulation and the other 
measures so disturbing to the outside world. They 
were the daily topic conversation of a boyhood 
spent among a very loquacious and active elec- 
torate. 

Now he was in North Dakota watching the star 
of the Non-Partisan League as it rose to its 
zenith. The State Legislature was busy (1919) 
empowering the State to regulate the grain ele- 
vators and the flour mills and run the State 
bank. Editor Nye supported the attempts of the 
small capitalist (i. e. the farmer) to fight the 
bigger capitalists who, they believed, were ex- 
ploiting them. 

When in 1924 La Follette ran for the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Nye supporting him, became a candi- 
date for Congress. He was defeated but his cam- 
paign had its effect. He had learned a little 
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to Eliminate Profit Element in War 


ate to fill the unexpired term of Edwin F. Ladd, 
who had died. 

But it wasn’t as simple as that. Governor 
Sorlie of North Dakota, it was said, desired the 
post himself but didn’t feel he could risk a gen- 
eral election to give it to him. He couldn’t ap- 
point himself. So apparently out of a clear sky he 
drew the name of Nye. His legal right to do this 
was questioned and the newly appointed Sena- 
tor was forced to cool his heels while the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections debated 
the matter. Finally, by a majority of two votes, 
he was seated, served and was duly re-elected. 

Since he came to Washington Senator Nye has 
fought the Coolidge-Mellon tax policies. Also 
the chain stores and the branch banks, the for- 
mer on the score that it ignored the farmer, the 
latter because it oppressed the “little fellow.” 
He was against the National Industrial Recovery 
Act because, he said, “the Blue Eagle is a bird 
of prey on the masses.” 

He opposed Mr. Hoover’s nomination at first, 
was won to his cause and then, disillusioned with 
Farm Board’s failure, opposed him again. 


FIGHTS “PROFIT IN WAR” 

But it wasn’t until he headed the Munitions 
Investigation that he stepped squarely into the 
national spotlight and his office became the hop- 
per into which thousands of voters from all parts 
of the country poured their leters of approbation. 
This led to the program for taking the profit 
out of war and he has handled this legislation, 
virtually the Administration’s own plan. 

Not satisfied with the revelations of his hear- 
ings on the activities of the munitions makers he 
carried the message in person to the people. 

Although he has been called by conservatives 
“a dangerous radical,” radicals scorn him be- 
cause of his implied belief that capitalism should 
be regulated rather than extinguished. 

Meanwhile others’ opinions do not seem to 
bother him. He pushes his broad shoulders 
ahead, manages to retain a good deal of the 
attractive youthfulness that has won him many 
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Max O. Truitt 


One of the Chief Law Officers 
of the RFC Organization 


‘ROM now on, when Uncle Sam's huge business 
concern, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, becomes party to any litigation, it’s a man 
from Missouri who has to be satisfied with the 
case. And if the old adage runs to form, it wiil 
have to be a good case to stand up under the 
scrutiny of a lawyer from the “Show-Me State.” 
All of which is to say that Max O. Truitt, coun- 
sellor-at-law, of St. Louis, is the new Solicitor of 
the RFC. Besides carrying out the duties under 
this title, he will act as a special assistant to the 
General Counsel. 
And strange as it may seem, Mr. Truitt has 
never had appended to his name, LL.B. 
Columbia, Mo., is the native town of this latest 
comer to Washington’s official legal corps. 


. 


Underwood & Underwood 
of the RFC comes under 
scrutiny of this lawyer from 

Missouri. 


All the litigation 





Equipped with an A. B. from the University of 
Missouri, he came to Washington some years ago 
and entered the National University Law School. 
For a while he studied at night and worked in 
the Department of Justice during the day. Be- 
fore completing the course, however, he returned 
to Missouri, passed the bar examinations, and 
began to practice. 

RFC officials have been acquainted with Mr. 
Truitt’s work since 1933, for he has been Special 
Counsel for the Corporation in matters pertain- 
ing to the Missouri-Pacific, and St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railroads. 


Horace W. Peters 


Expert on Foreign Markets 
in Commerce Bureau 


‘THE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

merce may be called the service arm of the 
Federal Government in its fight for American 
business. And one of the officers of that bureau 
is Horace White Peters, still in his late twenties 
but a specialist on marketing conditions in for- 
eign countries. 

Mr. Peters entered the Government service as 
a “dollar a year” man last August. A native of 
Baltimore, Md., born in 1908, he was educated 
in the Choate School at Wallingford, Conn., and 
graduated from Yale in 1930. From then until 
1932, he was employed in the investment bank- 
ing business in Baltimore. 

Early in 1932, Mr. Peters entered the University 





-Harris & Ewing 
Still in his twenties he knows his foreign 
markets and serves as “dollar-a- 
| year” man. 








of North Carolina to study economics. That Sum- 
mer he attended the Diplomatic and Consular 
Institute at Washington and went abroad the 
first six months of 1933. Upon his return, he 
spent six months with a real estate firm at 
Washington. 

Early in 1934, Mr. Peters helped prepare a re- 
port to the Senate on the reorganization of ihe 
government of the District of Columbia. Mr. 
Peters was connected with the Brookings Insti- 




















Trends. Coming to Washington in 1933, he be- family removed to the nearby town that bears about practical politics and a number of people friends and is sufficiently Republican and suffi- 
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WHAT THE STAT ES ARE DOING: EQUALIT Y FOR LABOR 


INTERSTATE com compacts 


and labor proposed. 
- * 7 
State legislation on unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age pen- 
sion, 
* ~ - 

Low limit on homestead ex- 
emption from tax in Louisiana. 
* * > 

Revival of gold mining in Col- 
orado. 
* - * 
State ambassadors to Washing- 
ton. 
* * * 
Women contribute to gains in 
farm population. 





INTERSTATE LABOR 


JOINT RESOLUTION before | 


Congress to authorize the sev- 
eral States to negotiate compacts or 
agreements to promote greater uni- 
formity in State laws affecting labor 
and industry has received the ap- 
proval of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The measure provides that, upon 
request of the negotiating States, 
the President may designate a rep- 
resentative to attend such negotia- 
tions; and further provides that 
ratification by State Legislatures 
must be followed by Congress ap- 
proval before such compacts are ef- 
fective. 

The resolution, as explained, is 
intended to make possible uniform 
legislation affecting relations of em- 


ployer and employees; it is also de- | 
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CANYON 
from the Air 


808 15th St.N. W. 
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NAT. 1451 
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SUNSHINE AND SEA 
Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—DVelightful 
Comfort—Health Baths— 
Dancing —G olf— .ar famed 
Restaurants—American 
and European Plan— 


She-TRAYMORE 


YN. J. 
HOTEL - ACHIEVEMENT. 











‘ Pa Lee 
ip the world’s greatest auditorium (3 
squares from Hotel Dennis) are being 
held this season a series of fascinating 
and spectaclar events, including ice and 
»quatic carnivals and the most elaborate 
horse show ever staged indoors—May 
15-18. 
Here at The Dennis a full entertainment 
program is carried through the Spring, 
— in the Annual Easter Fes- 
tival. 
Now is the time to plan that much- 
—— thrilling visit to Atlantic City 


HOTEL DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Welter J. Buzby, Inc. 
Write today for new, illustrated booklet. 
On the Boardwalk 
3 sqs. from Union Term. & Auditorium 











IN PHILADELPHIA 





The Bellevue levels distances 
to theatres—shops—and social | | 


and business schedules . . 
And when you come, Dinner 
and Supper Dancing in the 
Club Stratford in the Palm 
Room, of course, and perhaps 
appointments to be kept in the 
Cocktail Room, or the 
Mandarin Grill. 


Rates as low as $3.50 


BELEVUE STRATFORD 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT 


in 


General Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES are maintained 

in New York, 11 West 42nd. Street, 

Longacre 5-4500; Pittsburgh, Stand- 
ard Life Sidg., Court 1488 
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unified regulation of industry Proposal for ‘Belaie in Laws to. 


Govern Industry—Progress in 
Social Security Legislation 





signed to encourage legislation 
which will set up similar standards 
for the regulation of working condi- 
tions in industry, so that the mi- 
gration of industry from one State 
to another to take advantage of less 
stringent exactions may be checked. 
Endorsement of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is claimed for the 
proposal. 

No right not now existing is con- 
ferred by the resolution upon the 
States in their power to enter into 
compacts; the Constitution now 
provides for assent of Congress. The 
authority to ask for Federal counsel 
alone is novel to the proposed legis- 
lation. 

x ** 
SOCIAL SECURITY MEASURES 
LAWS ON UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 

SURANCE adjusted to the plan 
for Federal contributions to State 
funds as contemplated in the social 
security measure now pending in 
Congress have been enacted by 
Washington and Utah. These are 
the first two States to adopt model 
legislation, according to the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association. 

By the laws of both States, em- 
ployers will contribute sums equal 
to 3 per cent of pay roll under 
normal conditions. A central pool 
is provided by the Washington law; 
separate accounts will be kept for 
each employer in Utah, plus a par- 
tial pooling in a central account. 

A State system of unemployment 
insurance has been approved by 
the New York Assembly and is pend- 
ing in the Senate. The measure 
would cover all manual workers and 
all “white collar” workers paid less 
than $50 weekly; not less than $5 
nor more than $15 weekly is the 
proposed benefit. 

Old-age pension measures in 
Montana, Washington, Oregon and 
Wyoming are undergoing modifica- 
tions to meet the Federal formula. 
The Oregon measure would require 
a residence of 5 years instead of 15 
years; local relief committees would 
administer the law; Washington 


| and Wyoming have made somewhat 
| similar changes. 


A new old-age 

law has been enacted in Arkansas, 

following the court decision that 

the 1933 act was unconstitutional. 
x * * 

LIMITED HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION 
*;XEMPTION OF HOMESTEADS 
from taxation in Louisiana is not 

expected to apply so generally as 

the law allows. That is because spe- 
cial taxes imposed in 1934 will com- 

pensate for revenue loss only to a 

limited extent; and that limit will 

mark the possibilities of extending 
exemption. 

The law provided that all home- 
steads valued at $2,000 or under 
should be exempt if the compen- 
sation revenues permitted, or to a 
lower level of valuation so far as the 
compensating funds would go round. 
Indications are that the exemption 
on 1935 taxes will be considerably 
less than $2,000; which will be a 
keen disapopintment to many small 
property holders. Rules for the ap- 
plication of the exemption have 
been framed; but these do not fix a 
property valuation as within the 
benefits of the law. 

xk * 


GOLD MINING IN COLORADO 


,AMOUS CRIPPLE CREEK, Idaho 
Springs, where the first impor- 
tant gold strike in Colorado was 
made, and other long deserted min- 
ing communities are awakening to 
a revival of human activities. For 
gold mining, with gold at $35 an 
ounce, is again a profitable indus- 
try. 

There is nothing in the nature of 
a boom but the steady output of the 
mines of the State is increasing. 

ea ¢ 


| A PROPOSED NEW STATE 


ABASAKORA is the proposed 

name of a proposed State to 
be carved out of sections of South 
Dakota, Montana and Wyoming. 
Scenic beauty is the common inter- 
est of the ten counties invoived in 
the movement, which would encir- 
cle Yellowstone Park. Removed 
from the centers of population, the 
tourist industry would be the main 


activity. 


The population would about suf- 
fice to form a single Congress dis- 
trict, sending one Representative 
and two Senators to Congress. 
There seems no pressing economic 
or political reason for a change; 
but the plan is seriously considered 
as a matter to be submitted to ref- 
erendum in 1936 in the three 
States. 
x* 

FLORIDA LAWMAKERS GATHER 
EGISLATURE in Florida assem- 
bles for business when the leg- 
islatures of most of the other 
States have finished. 

April 2 was the opening date in 
Florida. 

Liquor control, school financing, 
revenue raising, relief, unemploy- 
ment and old-age insurance will 


4 














provide topics for a busy session 


Prohibition repeal, uniform govern- | 


ment for cities and towns, reduc- 

tion of court sessions and home- 

stead tax exemption, authorized by 

constitution amendments, 

require legislative consideration. 
x* re 


FILM INDUSTRY FOR NEW JERSEY 
HILE it would appear that the 
threat of the motion picture 

industry to migrate from Califor- 

nia to Florida has been dropped in 
recognition of the efforts of the 
legislature of California to remove 

all provocation in the way of a 

heavy tax burden, there is still in- 

dication that a trek of the industry 


will also | 


to ation of the motion 


picture industry are domiciled in | 
eastern cities, and would be better | 
satisfied if production plants were | 
nearer at hand for exercisé of | 


closer supervision. 

New Jersey is understood to have 
offered to build studios with title 
to vest in the State and the prem- 
ises to be rented to the producers. 

This plan is regarded as an as- 


surance against overburdening tax- | 


ation. 
x** * 


| ANOTHER STATE AMBASSADOR 


to an eastern location has many | 


advocates within the industry. 


HE NOTION of sending an am- 
basador to Washington to repre- 


sent the sovereign State of Arizona. | 


before the Federal Government, 
broached by Governor B. B. Moeur, 
has been contagious. Now Massa- 
chusetts is being urged by Governor 
James M. Curley to do likewise. 
The bill introduced in the Ari- 


zona Legislature would pay a sal- | 


ary of $7,500 to the State represen- 
tative in Washington; the general 


court of Massachusetts is asked to | 


authorize only $5,000. The Arizona 


idea was that the envoy should be | 
the representative of the Governor | 


and run errands; 
the Massachusetts ambassador 
would be to establish contact for re- 


the functions of | 


lief, public works and other Fed- | 


eral-State activities. 

Some humorist put an advertise- 
ment in a Washington newspaper 
which reads: “Embassy wanted: 
Suitable site to build an elaborate 
embassy for housing Arizona’s new 
ambassador. Prefer location near 
river front to accommodate State 
fleet. Address communications to 
Frank L. Gregax, chairman, Demo- 
cratic county committee, Phoenix, 
Arizona.” ‘ 

x**«* 
PLAN TO CHECK EROSION 


;-XEMPTION from taxation of 
wooded slopes in Wyoming 


the device of the State legislature | 
The farmers, in | 


to check erosion. 
compensation, are to keep the 
wooded area well grassed, must re- 
frain from pasturing, and must 





fence the sae set pooen for 
exemption. 
Where the hillsides are bare and 


cannot be cultivated and yet are | 


subject to tax, it is anticipated that 
the farmers will attempt to earn 


exemption by reforesting and re- | 


grassing the slopes. 
¢ & 2 


TAX LIMIT ON PROPERTY 


,;ACED WITH DELINQUENCIES in | 


taxes due on real property run- 
ning from 40 to 60 per cent in rural 
areas and 20 per cent in urban com- 
munities, Minnesota seems in a fair 


way to abandon levies on realty as | 


a tax base. A bill before the Legis- 
lature to limit the tax rate on prop- 


| erty is now pending. 


is | 


A tax reduction of about 20 per 
cent in larger communities is esti- 
mated under the measure. 
limit county and municipal 
valorem levies in 1935, payable in 


1936, to 95 per cent of the average | 





It is generally believed that es 
bill will become law. 


x** 

MORE WOMEN ON FARM 

JOMEN AND CHILDREN ac- 

counted for gains in farm popu- 
lation in New York in the past year. 
The number of men and boys of 
an age to go to work who left the 
farms during the year outnumbered 
those who returned to the farms. 

The State farm population on 
February 1, 1935, was 3,000 larger 
than on the same date in 1934; in 
1930 the population was 720,000; 
1934, 756,000; 1935, 759,000. Men and 
boys who left the farm in the yearly 
period numbered 23,000; only 15,000 
men and boys are counted as having 
returned to the farm in that time, 


| Obviously women and small chil- 


It would | 
ad | 


| 
| 
| 


levy for the five years 1930 to 1934 | 


inclusive; for 1936 and 1937, 
limit would be fixed at 90 per cent. 


the | 


dren who have taken up farm life 
account for the difference. 

The number of hired farm hands 
in 1934 and 1935 was at the same 
level, numbering 24,000. This was a 
loss of 1,000 compared with 1932. 

Mayo DoubLeyr. 


























HEN there’s a certain important job to 
do at the end of your railway journey, 
you can’t afford to stall around rubbing the 


cinders out of your eyes or clearing the fog out 


is our passengers’ motto after a refreshing sleep on 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN : THE F.F.V. 


THE FINEST FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


of your brain. That’s why we are 


certain you will welcome the clean, ¢v 


mild, pleasant atmosphere, the sound 


One Hundred 

and Fiftieth 
Anniversary 
17851935 


<P LIKE A Kip, 





sleep and refreshed awakening, on the air-con- 
ditioned trains of Chesapeake and Ohio. The 
moment you open your eyes in the morning, 
you feel fit enough to take on all comers. Your 
clothes look fresh, your personal 


ry linen spick and span... and your 


mental decks are cleared for action! 
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Ane 


Insist upon it! 
The ticket agent of any 
railroad can route you on 


the Chesapeake and Ohio. 
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Most Papers Favor 
War-profit Curb 


COMMENTATORS AGREE MONEY 
SHOULD NOT BE INCENTIVE 
TO WAR SPIRIT 











With the weight of the larger news- 
papers swelling the opposition, the eai- 
torial comments on proposed legislation 
to take the profits out of war are divided 
in these proportions: 

In favor of the curb on war profits, as 
framed in Congress, 64 per cent of the 
commenting papers, with total circula- 
tion of 1,123,927; against the legislation, 
36 per cent of the editorials, representing 
circulation of 1,417,006. 


MUNITIONS as a “first line of defense” share 

first place with “universal conscription” as 
Congress and the people set their minds upon 
taking the profits out of war. 


It is agreed by all newspapers commenting that 


profits should not be an incentive to the war 
spirit. As expressed by the Louisville Courier- 
Journal (Dem.), “the thought of profiting from 
bloodshed is abhorrent.” 

Some would have the country “pay as it fights.” 
As understood by the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.), 
this policy upholds the ideal that “war expenses 
would be met by the generation fighting in it. 
* * * no shifting of the burden to the grand- 
children.” 

Carried to the ultimate, the Charlotte (N. C.) 
News (Dem.) finds a “new and entrancing 
thought” in the proposal that “we even have a 
spot-cash war.” 


THEORY vs. PRACTICE 

While Bernard M: Baruch looms as an advo- 
cate of measures under which “war would not 
be a source of big profits to individuals or 
groups,” several newspapers advise that practi- 
cal considerations make the plans now before 
Congress difficult to put into effect. 

It is contended by the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus 
(Ind.) that “it should not be forgotten that the 
profit motive is not the sole cause of war,” and 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette (Ind.) 
asks: 

“If a war vastly increases the Government 
expenditures, and we try to pay as we go, where 
is the money coming from * * * to pay the stag- 
gering cost?” 

The Gazette adds: “It is a question whether 
price fixing will work. But the better it worked, 
the less money there would be for the Govern- 
ment to tax.” 

The advice that “there is room for common 
sense in the framing of these laws,” is given by 


Editors Are Divided 
Over Belcher Case 


A majority of American newspaper 
editors commenting during the last few 
days on Administration’s withdrawal of 
its appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
NRA lumber code test case, censured that 
action editorially. 

Numerically, 52 per cent of comment- 
ing newspapers opposed and 48 per cent 
approved the course taken. But larger 
papers tended to be in the former group, 
so that papers critical of the Govern- 
ment’s course had 75 per cent of the 1,- 
549,902 aggregate circulation reached by 
newspapers expressing viewpoints on the 
question. 


“WW HY should the NRA shun the United States 

Supreme Court?” is the question that 
comes in a chorus from some of the newspapers, 
as the Belcher lumber case appeal is withdrawn, 
after an adverse decision in the lower Federal 
Court in Alabama. 

“In effect, the move disclosed that the De- 
partment of Justice did not think it could win 
the case,” says the Indianapolis News (Rep.), 
while the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald (Dem.), 
asks, “What is left of the NRA to extend?” 

“A decision,” thinks the Columbia (S. C.) Rec- 
ord (Dem.), “would have made possible the ac- 
complishment of the President’s aim, ‘to end the 
uncertainty which has a retarding effect upon 
industrial recovery.’ ” 

“Many loyal employers,” says the favorably in- 
clined (Columbia (Ohio) Citizen (Ind.), “took 
their beating in unfair competition. * * * until 
the Supreme Court could provide relief. 


BASIC ISSUE INVOLVED 


“Whatever the intention of the Administration, 
he actual result is to encourage widespread de- 
dance of NRA as unconstitutional.” 

“This Government’s legal experts may not have 
been certain of victory, but at least they were 
sure they could make a fight of it,” declares the 
Boston Transcript (Rep.), while the Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.) predicts that, without 
support for the codes, “savage price cutting will 
result, and cruelty to labor will be worse than 
ever.” 

Editor’s Note: The Department of Jus- 
tice on April 4 announced it would facili- 
tate the appeal of the Schechter case from 
the Circuit Court of Appeals in New York. 
This case concerns an alleged infraction 
of the code governing the dressed poultry 
business. The Department believes a de- 
cision in this case would settle equally well 
as the Belcher case just what the “com- 
merce clause” of the Constitution means 
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Every Little Bit Helps 





Cartoonist Carlyle in tne Portland (Me.) Herald. | 





the Lincoln (Nebr.) State Journal (Rep.), with 
the further suggestion that “if the munition 
maker is put out of business, he and his business 
cannot be commandeered during hostilities.” 

“No plans made at this time,” argues the 
Indianapolis News (Rep.), “can anticipate the 
changes in warfare that the next ten or twenty 
years will bring.” 

“If our Government seriously sets out to pre- 
vent gun running on whatever scale it may be 
attempted,” comments the News Orleans Times- 
Picayune (Dem.), “and confines itself to the one 
issue, it may exert genuine pressure for peace.” 


PARADOX THAT ENSUES 

“The wave favoring elimination of war profits,” 
says the Flint (Mich.) Journal, “happens to co- 
incide with a wave of preparedness sentiment. 

With a direct challenge to the theory that 
strong restraining hands should be placed on 
the munitions industry, the Wall Street Journal 
declares: 

“There is much to be said about the inequality 
o} conscripting one young man and sending him 
to the front and permitting another to stay home 
to make money, but we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that when a man is sent to the front 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation's Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


Confusion of Tongues 

The Senate public galleries were cleared yester- 
day by the president pro tempore. It’s good to 
see our statesmen taking compassion on the luck- 
less spectators.—Roanoke (Va.) Times. 

* . * 
A Lawful Brand of Crime 

The expression “bribery within the law” comes 
out of Sacramento. Murder and arson remain 
on the outside of the law so far.—Pasadena 
(Calif.) Post. 

* . * 
Credit Where Credit Is Due 

The way the bankers went for that Federal 
bond issue of $900,000,000, you’d think some 
South American country had offered it.—Bay 
City (Mich.) Times. 

. . . 
Going Down! 

Another effect of the depression is to give us 
a new definition of the term sinking fund— 
Sacramento (Calif.) Bee. 

. *. 7 
A White Household Worry 

Mrs. Roosevelt says that control of mice is one 
of the problems at the White House. But at that, 
one suspects it is one of the least of the Presi- 
dent’s worries.—Lowell (Mass.) Evening Leader. 

. * * 
Heln the Poor Speculator! 

An observer remarks that the Wall Street 
speculators are becoming so depressed that it 
looks like the farmers will have to do something 
to relieve them. Yeah, and when they do.!— 
Sioux City Tribune. 

* . . 
A Universal Authority 

An impression gained from reading the papers 
is that Mr. Baruch has been asked for his opin- 
ion on everything from soy beans to anti-aircraft 
artillery —Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail. 

* * cs 
Bred in the Bone 

No wonder Americans expect something for 
nothing. That’s the way our forefathers traded 
with the Indians.—Keokuk (Iowa) Gate City. 

¢ se © 
Reluctant Parents 

A good deal of birth control seems to have been 
practiced in the matter of taking on the new 
baby bonds.—Shreveport (La.) Journal. 





Cartoonist Costello in the Beacon (N. Y.) News 
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Juggling Billions 


Is Spending Program a Menace e 
Or Good Investment? 


(THROUGH the fiscal years 1934, 1935, 1936, the 
average annual cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment has risen to more than 8 billion dollars. 
Billions run into higher mathematics. And 
we realize that a day of reckoning must come. 
—Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 


A TWO-FOLD PURPOSE 

The $4,880,000,000 woula nave a double useful- 
ness. It would accomplish its primary purpose 
of taking men off the dole and stimulating pri- 
vate industry, and it would be an investment in 
the Nation’s physical plant. 

The new work-relief bill gives us the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. If the money is wisely spent, 
we shall eventually find it one of the best invest- 
ments we ever made.— ca Times. 
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products of industry at home are vital to him.” 


























Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 


Editor’s 


readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked. 


“Wail of Investors” 

Sir:—Holding companies rely on the 
the wail of their investors to protect 
them in what was from the beginning 
a bubble investment. Holding compa- 
nies in the utility field and other fields 
of investments are as unhealthy to hon- 
est and fair business as the boll weevil 
is dangerous to the cotton fields. 

To claim that the Administration is 
injuring honest investors is nothing but 
claptrap. W. E. EVERETT. 


Dickinson, N. Dak. 
x** rk 
Widow’s Savings 


Sir:—I am one of many widows who 
have my life savings invested in public 
utilities. I worked many years to save 
and provide for old age; now if the util- 
ity companies are destroyed my life 
savings are gone. Has the Administra- 
tion thought what suffering and mis- 
ery will be brought upon the people, 
many too old to begin over again? 

I am an admirer of your publication 
and enjoy the good commor. sense of its 
editorials. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

x** * 


Relief in Oklahoma 


Sir:—The Government has absolutely 
demoralized our colored population here. 
They refuse to work so long as the Gov- 
ernment will keep them on the relief 
rolls. MRS. J. M. W. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

x * * 


The Scrambled Alphabet 


Sir:—The alphabet * * * has been given 
its chance. Why not now let * * * 
business gently slide back into its natu- 
ral order, pursue its normal functions? 
The NRA, AAA, TVA and all the others 
—‘noble experiments” all, but imprac- 
tical. M. C. H. 
Florence, Ala. 

x**«* 

Impartiality Pleases 

Sir:—Regardless of whether I am for 
the so-called New Deal or not I still 
want to know what they are doing and 
contemplate doing, and nowhere have I 
been able to get the facts as I do from 
your paper. I am also pleased with 
your fair and impartial items on the 
labor question. O. D. CORBRIDGE. 
Rockford, Ill. 

x * 

Time to Change Plans 

Sir:—Representative government is 
at stake. Dictatorship is un-American. 
Bureaucracy is monopolistic. Individ- 
ual enterprise has made the wealth of 
the world. * * * 


When two years of emergency relief 





MRS. DAISY H. SCMIDT . 


has placed more people on relief it is 
time to change the plans decidedly. 
Ulen, Minn. MRS. L. L, COALWELL. 
x * 
Would Check Spending 
Sir:—There are more unemployed and 
more on relief now than at any pre- 
vious time. It is impossible to sustain 
any claim of recovery. President Roose- 
velt is spending billions of dollars. The 
answer is larger taxes. * * * No nation 
can spend itself back to prosperity. 
LEWIS VERNON HERBST. 
Independence, Mo. 
x* re 


Too Conservative? 
Sir:—I like the information given in 


The United States News. I do think 
your editorials are somewhat conserva- 


tive. I think you should go farther to 
the left. J. E. NOEL. 
Spokane, Wash. 

* * 
“Liberal” 


Sir:—It gives me great satisfaction 
to read your excellent liberal publica- 
tion. In my opinion The United States 
News should be a necessary guide to 
the present situation for broadminded 
people. JOSEPH SOUDAKOFF. 
New York, N. Y. 

x** * 
Rayburn Bill and Election 

Sir:—As a Democrat 1 wonder if the 
leaders in our party realize the resent- 
ment the Rayburn bill is causing. It 
is said there are about 10,000,000 utili- 
ties stockholders in this country. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was elected by about 
5,000,000 plurality in 1932. * * * I believe 
if the Rayburn-Wheeler bill is passed 
it will be the greatest single factor 
to cause a Democratic reversal at the 
polls in 1936. R. CASSIDY. 
Albany, N. Y. 

x * * 


Pump as Well as Prime 

Sir:—During the last two years tl.ere 
has been a large amount of money ap- 
propriated by Congress ‘or the avowed 
purpose of “priming the pump of pros- 
perity.” In all that time I have heard 
no suggestion that it might help the 
situation if someone took a good strong 
hold of the pump handle and worked it 
right hard. EDWARD L. ADAMS. 
Downers Grove, IIl. 

x** 
“Getting Nowhere” 

Sir:—Your paper is very good and I 
am very strong for Roosevelt, but I am so 
damn disgusted with the childish bick- 
erings and getting nowhere. 

Houston, Pa. DR. JAMES V. HARSHA. 
x* * * 


Hitler’s Peace Services 

Sir:—The same newspapers which in- 
dulged in hysterics, iniquities and war- 
lies during the war are again fostering 
the impression that danger of war is 
in the making on account of Germany's 
latest decision. Tha‘ i. not the case 
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at all, but there would have come a war 
if Germany had remained defenseless. 
In fact, an arms race is very desirable 
because it makes humanity love peace. 
Universal conscription in German, is 
doing a great service to universal peace. 
KARL NEUMEISTER, 
President of the Wod-Bund. 
New York, N. Y. 
xk 
For Taxpayers’ Strike 
Sir:—Thoge of us who had throug 
self-denial and hard work accumulated 
a competence for our old age, by careful 
investment in what were considered 
high-class securities and real estate, 
viev with alarm the increase in taxes 
sponsored by incompoops. A strike of 
the taxpayers or a march on Wash- 
ington by those who support in luxury 
the people who are doing their damned- 
est to ruin them might accomplish 
some good. CHARLES JANIN. 
San Francisco, Colif. 
x * * 
Competitive Imports 
Sir:—Our greatest economic enemies 
have been those instrumental in having 
domestic production restricted, reduced, 
and destroyed, while at the same time 
encouraging immense competitive for- 
eign importations to take the place of 
things that we can and do produce in 
the United States. * * * The importa- 
tion of competitive commodities and 
substitutees must be stopped, insofar as 
it is possible to stop them. * * * Produc- 
tion, construction and consumption only 
will end the depression. 
Chicago, Ill. QUINCY R. TEEDLAND. 
= @w#& 


Calls Project Impractical 

Sir:—The vast expenditures, which to 
a person on the outside look more like 
political propaganda than real relief, 
surely must cease sometime, or the coun- 
try will be so engulfed in debt that we 
will never pull out. 

A shining example is the “slum cl-ar- 
ance” project here in Indianapolis. That 
section of our city is a colored district. 
The colored people will be unable to pay 
the rent asked in the new buildings to 
be erected, and white people will not live 
in that section. It bids fair to be a splen- 
did “white elephant” for the Govern- 
ment. W. S. STALEY. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

+ & & 
Handicapped Group 

Sir:—There are many gray-haired men 
under 60 like myself, physically unfit for 
any strenuous work and unable to get a 
job, although capable of superintending 
others in their particular lines of work, 
whose experience is valuable and who 
through no fault of their own have 
been unable to lay up savings. * * * 
Thousands of men incapacitated by ill 
health, gray hair, or otherwise unable to 
get a job need to be provided for and are 
not under the plans proposed in the So- 
cial Security Bill. F. A. MORSE 
Princeton, W. Va. 


Religion and Recovery 


Sir:—Thirty days national practice of 
the good old-fashioned religion of our 
forefathers, by which America came to 
be the idol of the world, will do more to 
start us on the road to recovery, than 
high wages, tariff tinkering, the passing 
of work relief and bonus bills, or other 
legislative enactments will do in the next 
hundred years. 

We lack a common ideal and a com- 
mon purpose in our national life. True 
relgion will supply or inspire them both. 
Duluth, Minn. H. C. BREWER. 

x**k 


“Decline and Fall” 


Sir:—I submit to you, without com- 
ment, the following quotations from Ed- 
ward Gibbon’s description of the Augus- 
tan revolution in the Roman government 
as set forth in Chapter III of “The De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire”: 

“Every barrier of the Roman constitu- 
tion had been leveled by the vast ambi- 
tion of the dictator—.” 

“The door of the assembly had been 
designedly left open, for a mixed multi- 
tude—who reflected disgrace upon their 
rank instead of deriving honour from 
it.” 

“The principles of a free constitution 
are irrevocably. lost, when the legislative 
power is nominated by the executive.” 

“It was dangerous to trust the sin- 
cerity of Augustas; to seem to distrust 
it was still more dangerous.” 

“Augustus was sensible that mankind 
is governed by names, nor was he de- 
ceived in his expectation that the senate 
and the people would submit to slavery, 
provided they were respectfully assured 
that they still enjoyed their ancient free- 
dom.” FRANK R. INNES. 
Chicago, Il. 

x* kk 


Towsend Challenge 


Sir:—If those high-collared gents in 
Washington don’t like the Townsend 
plan why in the name of common sense 
don’t they get out a better line? * * * 
Am glad your publication gives us the 
news as “she am. M. DAY. 
Seabrook, Tex. 

x~*«re 
Confidence in Kansas 

Sir:—You folks back East probably 
do not realize that the majority are 
back of Mr. Roosevelt’s program. Times 
are 50 per cent better here than they 
were a year ago. I am a Republican, 
but I still have sense enough to get 
behind a man who is trying to better 
the condition of the farmer and laborer. 
Piqua, Kans. E. W. WECKEL. 

x * * 


Doubt in Nebraska 


Sir:—Where is our Government lead- 
ing us? I can see no good coming for 
anyone. Such a mess—all experiment 
and no results. Our President has no 
conception of what he is trying to do, 
either. MRS. FRANCES MOLE. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
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How Presidents 
View the Press 


THE VARYING ‘POLICIES AND AT- 
TITUDES OF DIFFERENT 
ADMINISTRATIONS 











By ARTHUR KROCK, 
Washington Correspondent, New York Times 


I have known few public men, including Presi- 
dents, who really warmly favor the institution of 
the press in America, subject, as ours is, to the 
penal statutes and to war-time restrictions alone. 

When engaged in the pursuit of office they 
favor it strongly. The press is their friend. It 
affords them their opportunity to state griev- 
ances and to find flaws. 

But when they attain office they often become 
suffused with a sense of consecration and be- 
lieve the newspapers should publish only that 
which is given out officially. 

So far as I can determine, this would cause 
the elimination of interpretive news-writing; by 
which I mean those columns of news comment 
that give the background, motivations, and prob- 
able consequences of official acts. These have 
become popular in the United States, and mil- 
lions of newspaper readers look to them for 
guidance and understanding. 

Such writings did not seem to disturb Calvin 
Coolidge; but then he lived in what really were 
happy days, provided one could die before the 
deluge or retire to a self-contained farm, 


MR. HARDING TOLERANT 


President Harding, being a newspaper man by 
profession, took press publications as he found 
them and tolerantly viewed them as the cussed- 
ness or kindness of his brethren. 

But even Woodrow Wilson, liberal as he was, 
often reflected the feeling that the press should 
have more curbing. He was relieved of worries 
on this score, because his great enfeavor was 
war, and that produced the only kind of press 
censorship which is legal in the United States. 

Under Wilson the Government as an institu- 
tion learned how to formulate and use propa- 
ganda. Until that time propaganda had been 
personal, and its greatest manufacturer was 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

In the time of President Hoover, government 
propaganda, through the gradual and growing 
employment of press agents for the Departments, 
began to attain the status of a major official in- 
dustry, to come to full flower under Roosevelt 
and the New Deal. 

In the growing darkness of the depression un- 
der Mr. Hoover paths were obscured, and the 
thought of making propaganda into a Federal of- 
ficial product did not receive the attention it 
has since. He never thought of bringing the de- 
partmental press agents into his newspaper audi- 
ences. His subordinates in the departments were 
free to discuss news matters with representatives 
of the press. 


THE ‘CHANNEL’ SYSTEM 


Profiting by that experience, the Franklin 
Roosevelt administration has devised the chan- 
nel publicity system. This is an arrangement 
whereby an official—usually a former newspaper 
man—is the only direct contact point between 
the press and the department. 

He decides what departmental people shall be 
interviewed, and on what subjcts. He obtains, 
prepares, and issues information on matters for 
which the department desires publicity and 
passes on newspaper requests on other subjects. 

Several of these press representatives of the 
Government—notably those in the Treasury, Jus- 
tic, and Commerce Departments, and the news 
agents of some of the administrators—have 
greatly improved the quality of public informa- 
tion in their fields. 

But the system has major faults. It is an in- 
centive to laziness on the part of the press. It 
conceals many leads to official acts of which 
the public is not apprised, because the official 
does not wish it to be apprised. 

It robs the newspaper correspondents of oppor- 
tunities to know officials and thus help the pub- 
lic to understand their actions by acquaintance 
with their mental processes and approaches to 
public questions. 

All responsible officers of the Government in 
Washington today pattern their press confer- 
ences after those in the White House. But 
though he has many imitators, the President has 
no rivals in this particular. Genial, charming, 
shrewd, and daring, he meets the press on his 
own ground and wins most of the battles. 

Of course, he wears the armor of his great of- 
fice, and the newspaper men are his guests. 
They may not press a question beyond a certain 
point; and if the President chooses to evade, for 
instance—an art in which he is most skiliful— 
they cannot venture to try to corner him. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Roosevelt does not seek the 
added protection, required by some of his prede- 
cessors, of having questions submitted in writ- 
ing in advance. He has utilized his press con- 
ferences not only to supply such information as 
he wishes to supply—which is his prerogative— 
but also to disseminate information valuable to 
his purposes—which is his privilege—and some- 
times, with the preface of “off-the-record,” put- 
ting a lid on news he wishes had not come to the 
boiling point. 

His subordinates strive valiantly to do the 
same. But I think I may say they have rarely 
succeeded in any effort any of them may have 
made to withhold a legitimate public fact. 


(From an address April 6 before the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia.) 
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NRA IN COURT: A FINAL TEST NEAR) [arose tose twat sonny wou Taxs A sear 
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JITH the permission of the Su- | fact that the case involves the al- | RATHER THAN GIVE ONE v0 THE RUGS! 


preme Court, the Government ‘Why the Lumber Code Case Was Aban- leged violation of anti-trust laws. | 


backed away last week from an im- This is believed to strengthen the 


mediate test of the power which is doned and a Substitute Speeded | Administration’s chances for a fa- 


the very heart of its program of so- vorable decision. 
cial control. By Government A third reason is seen in the vig- 
Then reversing itself, it decided a Bins orous criticism which followed the 


few days later to put the same power decision to drop appeal on the Bel- 
to a test in facilitating appeal to the facturing to be outside the scope fully worked out, it nevertheless | eher case. The first reaction to that 














Supreme Court of a somewhat sim- | of interstate commerce, practi- | lacked factual evidence of the rela~- | move was a revolt of the lumber 
ilar case. cally all NRA codes admittedly tion between a manufacturing activ- code authority, which held that the 
What is the issue and why the would be invalid, Federal power over | ity and interstate commerce. Government's action was equivalent 
sudden reversal in policy? local labor conditions would be non- | Jn the Schechter case, on the | to a suspension of the code. Said 
The first case concerned viola-  ©x!Stent and many forms of control | other hand, such evidence was not | the chairman of this body: 
tion of the wage and hour provisions , *SSumed under the farm program — only presented but accepted as valid “It would appear that a code not | 
of the lumber code by the Belcher | “Uld have to be relinquished. The by the court, which stated: valid for purposes of enforcement | 
Lumber Co., a lumber manufacturer °/y alternative would be an amend- “Trade practices which in normal | is no more valid for purposes of | 
in Alabama. There was no dispute ™ent to the Constitution. times would have had only an in-  compliances or for purposes of ex- 
about the fact of the violation. This was the grave ~ gee fac- | direct and incidental effect on in- | emption from anti-trust law liabil- | 
ing the Administration when, on | terstate commerce may substantially | ity.’ 

THE POINT AT ISSUE ° the advice of the Department of burden interstate commerce during | Acting chairman of the NRA, Don- | 
The point at issue was whether | Justice and without the concur- | g period of overproduction, unfair | ajq R. Richberg, asserted in reply 
the Government has the constitu- | rence of the NRA legal counsel, the | competition and reduced purchasing | that the lumber code was stil? in | 
tional power to prescribe terms and | President chose to face certain im- | power. Emergency does not create | effect, and that action was already 
conditons of employment in manu- mediate practical difficulties rather | the power, but it may furnish the under way to eliminate provisions | 
facturing industry, that is, in in- than to risk defeat of his program | occasion for the exercise of the which were open to just criticism. | 

dustry whose operation have no di- at the present time. power conferred by the Constitu- 

rect relation to interstate commerce tion.” DRAFT OF NEW NRA BILL 

except that its products, after their HOW THE CASES DIFFER wanen aiep utes | These included the granting of 

manufacture and sale within a Why then the decision to facilitate AS TO GES A H | power to the code authority to fx 

State, are shipped beyond the | 1), appeal on the Schechter case? True it is that, despite this recog- | prices and allot production, provi- 

State’s boundary. It should be stated first that some nition of the effect of intrastate ac- sions which the Department of Jus- 
: ‘ges tivities on interstate commerce, the | tice believed to be incapable of sus- 


The second case involved violation 
of the poultry code, including its 
wage and hour provisions, by the 
Schechter Poultry Corporation of | 


awvers } Dé y . ‘ 
of the lawyers in the Department | (94+ qecided that the fixing of | tension before the Supreme Court. 


| K ~< o 
of Justice, familiar with both cases, | wages and hours of labor did not | Meanwhile the new NRA bill is a 
| 


















believe that the Government had a | gypbstantially affect interstate com- | drawn in such a way as to forestall 


, pw 
New York. The Circuit Court of | beiter chance of a favorable decision | merce. Said the court: as fer as ; 
: : possible, invalidation on 
Appeals found the company guilty | in the Belcher case than in the | «te Congress can control the price | the ground of its constitutionality. g 
of violating the code, the validity Schechter case. | of labor expended on material im- | It has two features especially de- 
of which was upheld except in rela- In the Belcher case manufactur- | ported within the State, I can not signed to that end. : ce 
estore ead 


tion to the hour and wage clauses. ing activities were carried on with see why it may not control the rent One is a series of standards and 


On these clauses, the case went | materials imported into the State | of the buildings where the fowls are : 
é ; ; limits . . : . 

against the Government. and the products were then shipped | stored, the cost of the feed they eat aealieaie aeeen Raga na OU have our illustrious ing? It contains bran to supply 

In this case the Government | outside the State. while there, and the knives and ap- | no doubt about Coneressional in- ‘ — to —— for = — ae need, to help 

sought to show that wages and | In contrast, the Schlechter case | paratus by which they are killed. tention in the delegation of its is ‘a tas tee i noe he j peter one Passat. 

r sion of Johnny's change in along the intestinal tract ; ; ; 


temperament. and to promote regular elimi- 
We only meant to claim ¢his nation. It also contains other 
much for our Post's 40% Bran parts of wheat, to supply that 


turn fowl imported from other ped in and then sold within the ported material loses its interstate the Recovery Act was thrown out on 


| 
| 
hours of labor of employes who | concerned operations on fowl ship- “There comes a time when im- | powers. The oil control section of 
| 
States into merchantable poultry | State, instead of being shipped out. | character and melts into the do- | this ground. 


come within the scope of interstate So, it was argued, the Belcher | mestic stocks of the State. The other is a definition of in- | 
commerce. | case presented on its face a better | terstate commerce in such terms as Flakes: appetizing flavor. 

This question of the relation of | opportunity for demonstrating that | OTHER MOTIVES SEEN to make manufacturing one of the If you're feeling listless, Just try it! We know you'll 
interstate to intrastate commerce is | manufacturing substantially affects Thus the court drew the line at | important factors therein. The aim logy, and just “not quite up enjoy it... and you may feel a 
charged with dynamite, not only for | interstate commerce. the regulation of hours and wages, | js to include in interstate commerce to snuff,” it may be that you whole lot better. You can buy 
the New Deal, but for all the groups The Department, however, decided | although on the other 17 of the 19 | those operations which substanti- have a sluggish intestine .;; itatall grocers, and it costs so 
that believe their interests to be af- | differently. The Belcher case was | counts the defendant was adjudged | ally affect it. Federal power could due to lack of bulk in the diet. little! Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
fected one way or another by the | not tried in the lower courts, it was | Subject to Federal power. probably be extended to these oper- So why don’t you eat Post’s With Other Parts Of Wheat 
further extension of Federal control | pointed out, having been carried for- A second reason why the Depart- | ations if the Supreme Court, which 40% Bran Flakes every morne isa product of G 1 Food 
over the economic life of the nation. | ward by “demurrer proceedings.” So, | ment of Justice preferred to go to | has the last word, agrees to the , ae or ng 





If the verdict should rule man- although the case had been care- | mat on this case is said to lie in the ' Congressional definition. 
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The top leaves are undeveloped, acrid and biting. 


The bottom leaves are grimy, tasteless and harsh. 
I am made of only the fragrant, expensive center 
leaves. I give you the mildest, best-tasting smoke. 


I do not irritate your throat. ]’m your best friend. 
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Thich is it to be? More imports, or more 
regimentation? Senators pose the ques- 


tion and seek an answer. 
7 * _ . 


Mr. Roosevelt, pushed from both sides, hes- 
itates with his decision on foreign trade 
7 * 7 
Personal clashes enliven issues in the New 
Deal. 


* * ~ 


How AAA and NRA check out in practice. 
‘*« » ~« 


Obstacles strew the Blue Eagle's path to a 
future. 
* * * 


Uncle Sam in business. 
7 - * 

UST where is the United States heading today? 
Toward freer trade relations with the re- 
mainder of the world, new lending to foreign 
countries in need of capital, larger imports, an 
adjustment of old war debts and old private 

debts, normal recovery under capitalism? 

Or— 

Toward continued and even strengthened re- 
strictions on foreign trade, more nationalism, 
more controlled economics, more regimentation, 
and possible recovery under some system of col- 
lective control not yet worked out? 

Democratic members of the Senate and at least 
one Cabinet member are openly asking those 
questions. 

They assert that this issue strikes down 
through AAA and NRA policy, spending programs 
and money problems, to the heart of choice that 
must be made by the nation. 


Where Are We Going? 


Nationalism, or Freer Relations 
With Other Nations, the Issue 


GENATOR Millard E. Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 

land, declared in the Senate that the pro- 
gram of the New Deal has offered only palliatives 
that leave the central questions of policy unan- 
swered. 

He expressed the opinion, and other Demo- 
cratic Senators joined with him, that the coun- 
try cannot recover normally unless it caters to 
a foreign market for its surplus production. 

His argument was that only by permitting 
prices and wages to seek a level of competition 





—aanwest & Underwood 
“REPEAL THE NEW DEAL” 
Maintaining that the country is getting no- 
where, Senator Tydings, in a debate in Con- 
gress, urges abolition of the NRA, AAA and 
other agencies which he regards as palliatives 
and not recovery measures. 
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with the prices and wages of other nations sup- 
plying world markets, can the United States 
move normally out of the depression. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, and 
guider of the AAA, has said much the same thing. 

But Senator M. M. Logan (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
replied that the country actually has made its 
decision and the New Deal must shape its course 
accordingly. He said: 

“We have expressed ourselves time after time 
as being nationalistic. So long as we hold to that 
view, which neither the Senator from Maryland 
nor myself can change, we shall have to base 
our policies on the fact that America has deter- 
mined that she will be a self-sufficient nation.” 

What does that mean? 


MR. WALLACE’S VIEW 

To Secretary Wallace the answer is as follows: 

“If we refuse to import more goods, or insist 
upon still further elimination of imports, we 
ought at least to be prepared to face the con- 
sequences. We must be prepared for economic 
and social readjustments of the most far-reach- 
ing kind. We then would be faced with the neces- 
sity of a regimentation of our economic life 
and of our activities in general compared with 
which such measures as the AAA would seem 
quite insignificant.” 

Why should that be true? : 

Because, as Mr. Wallace explains, more than a 
million American farmers and two or more mil- 
lion American workers, live by supplying demand 
from abroad for their products. 

If the United States cuts off the imports of for- 
eign goods, or in other ways reduces the ability 
of foreigners to pay their bills in this country, 
that market will be reduced sharply—as it has 
been—and new occupations will need to be found 
for these farmers and these factory workers. 

That would involve, officials say, a revolution- 
ary change. 

New controls, involving more drastic powers for 
AAA, NRA, TVA and other alphabetical creations, 





then would be needed. For the past few months, Donald R. Richberg, penny. He built up a detective force before he port back of a plan to continue the present act Owen Scorrt. 
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Nationalism vs. International Trade: A Conflict of Policies. Clashes Within the 
New Deal. How Shall Four Billions Be Spent? More Troubles for the NRA 
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President’s Position 


Executive Keeps Himself Free to 
Take Either Course 


ME. ROOSEVELT has prepared to jump either 
“"“ in the direction of leadership to restore 
normal world trade, or in the direction of nation- 
alism and readjustment of the economic system 
at home. 

Advisers are pushing him from both sides. 

Cordell! Hull, Secretary of State, Mr. Wallace, 
and Daniel Roper, Secretary of Commerce, have 
their shoulders behind a shove toward world 
trade leadership. 

Raymond Moley, Prof. Charles Beard and Dr. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell are shoving in the other 
direction toward self-sufficiency at home. They 
question whether there is much to be gained by 
using our money and our goods to build up com- 
petitors abroad. And they also question whether 
there is much additional that the world can sell 
us that we cannot produce about as well and 
about as cheaply at home. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Then which side appears to be winning? 

No decision can be awarded at this time. How- 
ever, the reciprocal trade agreement, weapon of 
the world-traders, in use for nine months, has 
resulted in only four agreeménts, involving an 
infinitesimal amount of trade. Only one of those 
is fully in effect. Several large ones are under 
negotiation but proceeding slowly. 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, and leader in 
the ranks of the world-trade group, this past 
week saw fit to threaten at least one leading na- 
tion—France—that reprisals would be practiced 
against her unless she stopped discrimination 
against American goods. 

The international atmosphere was not good. 

“Individuals, industries and even whole locali- 
ties and regions whose very life depend upon re- 
storation of foreign trade,” said Mr. Wallace, 
“have thus far failed to grasp the true realities 
of the situation. If they do not become aware of 
their true interests, the contest will go by de- 
fault, and it will go 100 per cent against them.” 


Dollar Stabilization 


President Hopes For Adjustment 
Of World Currencies 


F that is the situation, and Americans are not 

interested in foreign trade, why does not Presi- 
dent Roosevelt allow himself to be pushed all 
the way into the nationalist camp? 

The answer heard most frequently back of the 
scenes here is that he still has hopes that Ameri- 
ca and England will be able to bring order out 
of the existing international chaos. Should they 
do so, painful adjustments at home might be 
avoided. 

What would be signs of progress in that di- 
rection? 

First would come an agreement between this 
country and England to stabilize the dollar and 
the pound in a definite ratio. 

Then would come re-valuation of other cur- 
rencies around the world’s two leading moneys. 

There could follow tariff adjustments and an 
untying of the knot that now is strangling in- 
ternational trade. 

Are any of these moves under way? 

Officials say privately that the British appar- 
ently are maneuvering for position. They want 
the pound valued as low as possible in relation to 
the dollar. Also, the break in the gold bloc, with 
Belgium revaluing, brings nearer the time when 
something must be done about currencies to pre- 
vent chaos in world money markets. 


EFFECT OF WAR SCARE 

But the unstable political situation on the Con- 
tinent, with war talk in the air and new align- 
ments going on, is blocking at least temporarily 
any serious planning for a new international 
monetary conference. Until that is held, or un- 
til England and America stabilize their curren- 
cies, a lowering of world tariff barriers is con- 
sidered out of the question. 

Even if tariffs came down, would world trade 
revival solve the depression problem? 

Nationalists in the New Deal say not. They 
are urging the President to have the United 
States go it alone, force internal prices into line, 
and generate domestic recovery without waiting 
for the world to get back nearer to normal. 

But Secretary Wallace warns that the result 
of that type of operation is going to mean even 
more government control over the economic life 
of the nation. He wonders whether those ad- 
justments could be made under a democratic 
form of government, because of the pain that 
would be involved for several classes in the popu- 
lation. 


New Deal Conflicts 


PERSONAL clashes within the New Deal reveal 

the confict that is going on over the coun- 
try’s internal policies. 

The similar conflict over its foreign trade poli- 
cies was outlined above. 

Now the AAA and the NRA are tangled 
openly; the free spenders and the more careful 

spenders are at odds; while the pump primers 
and bank controllers are opposing the non- 
pump pricers and the bank defenders. 








—Wide World 
TO STRIKE OR NOT TO STRIKE 
That is the question which organized workers 
of the major rubber manufacturing companies 
are deciding in a poll now being conducted. 





chief aide to President Roosevelt, has endeav- 
ored to coodinate these clashing viewpoints and 
personalities. 

He now has stepped back into the ranks to 
lead the NRA during its struggle for continued 
existence. In that position he is having to cross 
swords with some of those that he sought to co- 
odinate only a short time before. 


THE BASIC CLASH 

The big, underlying New Deal domestic battle 
is between the NRA and the AAA. 

Back of NRA is the idea that industry can 
recover by controlling output, thus making in- 
dustrial goods more scarce and high enough 
priced to support better wages for workers and 
shorter hours for the same workers. 

In keeping with that idea, textile mills are 
given government authority to cut their output 
25 per cent; steel mills are given authority to 
exchange price information; any number of in- 
dustries are offered Government sanction for 
keeping out new competitors and for controlling 
old competitors. 

But back of AAA is the idea that agriculture 
can recover by making farm products more 
scarce, so that prices can be advanced and held 
up even if markets are lost. In keeping with 
that idea, drought and insect damage no longer 
is accepted as a calamity. 

What is the result? 

The city worker gets a little more money in 
his pay envelope, but he needs to pay more for 
his food and his clothing. Instead of a net gain 
in purchasing power, Government figures sug- 
gest a net loss. The result is that less money is 
left to buy radios, amusement, gasoline, auto- 
mobiles, furniture, and other things. 


The Farmer’s Position 


Higher Prices For Produce Offset 
In Part By Cut In Crops 


HEN how about the farmer? He gets a higher 

price for the things he has to sell, and in ad- 
dition receives a bounty totalling $500,000,000, 
which the city man pays to help the farmer 
raise the price of food and clothing. 

But this same farmer has less to sell because 
he cut down his production. Also he finds that 
the prices of city products are higher, due to 
NRA, so that his larger number of dollars may 
buy little more than the smaller number bought 
before. 

So it is a stand-off, and the country wonders 
about recovery. 

Support for the wage and farm price rise is 
given by huge Government spending of funds 
that are borrowed. 

But Henry A. Wallace and Chester Davis, run- 
ning the AAA part of the show, admit that the 
idea of recovery by scarcity, practived by AAA 
and NRA, is repugnant to them. They accept 
it as a palliative and suggest that industrial 
poductrion should be stepped up and prices of 
industrial goods lowered so that the industrial 
production could be sold. 

Yet the textile industry, closing its mills and 
slowing down, argues that it cannot cut prices 
because AAA pocessing taxes on cotton repre- 
sent such a large part of their cost. Mr. Wal- 
lace says that these taxes cannot be reduced. 

This city-country, Wallace-Richberg contro- 
versy is just one of the many in Washington. 


Spending Four Billions 


ANOTHER controversy involves the spending 
of $4,880,000,000. Billions no longer sound 
as large as once they did, but that amount rep- 
resents a billion dollars more than it cost Abra- 
ham Lincoln to run the United States Govern- 
ment for four years and fight the Civil War. 

Now the question is who should spend that 
money in one year. 

Harold L. Ickes would like to spend it. As Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works, he has been in 
charge of spending $3,800,000,000. But in that 
spending Mr. Ickes has stood for centralized 
control and for careful accounting of every 

















built his spending force, so that the detectives 
would be on hand to watch the spenders. The 
result was that money did not flow out as rap- 
idly as it might. 

On the other hand, Harry F. Hopkins, Admin- 
istrator of Emergency Relief, would like to spend 
the billions. Mr. Hopkins actually has a record 
of spending more billions than Mr. Ickes. He 
believes in decentralized spending, and quick 
results, with a quick shut-down if trouble de- 
velops. Under his control, CWA spending a 
year ago reached a rate that would have in- 
volved four billion dollars in one year. 


PRESIDENT TO CONTROL 

Both have sought a big hand in the new 
spending. Mr. Ickes has scarcely been con- 
sulted, according to those around him. Mr. 
Hopkins has had a big hand in drawing plans. 
To resolve the issue, President Roosevelt per- 
sonally plans to take responsibility for directing 
the forthcoming works program. 

But Mr. Hopkins and the quick spending idea 
are acepted as dominating. 

Still another issue is drawn between the pump 
primer sand the non-pump primers. 

Leading the first group is Marriner S. Eccles, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, who be- 
lieves that if private industry does not spend 
then the Federal Government must. 

At the head of the second group is Raymond 
Moley, adviser to the President, who thinks that 
pump priming has failed, and who wants pri- 
vate industry to take over the load. He thinks 
it can. 

Which advice is Mr. Roosevelt taking? 

An answer may be found in the fact that the 
1935 spending program is the biggest of the New 
Deal. 


Obstacles for NRA 


Rocketing Prices, Code Defiance, 
And Abolitionists Offer Problems 


THE path of NRA, as it seeks continued life, is 

strewn with obstacles. Donald R. Richberg, 
guiding the Blue Eagle down this path, retains 
his confidence that they can be overcome, 

Difficulties confronting him include: 

Violations. A general NRA enforcement break- 
down was threatened during the past week. 
Loosely enforced in the past, codes in many in- 
dustries actually faced collapse. The cause? Evi- 
dence that the Federal Government was not pre- 
pared to defend the NIRA in the Supreme Court. 

News that the Government would not prose- 
cute William Belcher for admitted violations of 
the wage and hour provisions of the Lumber In- 
dustry Code, had an immediate effect. 

Complaints quickly came to Washington. The 
lumber industry was reported to be cutting wages 
in some areas. Code requirements were ignored. 
Other industries were said to be following suit. 
Some companies posted notices of flat wage de- 
creases, flat hour increases. Still other com- 
plaints told of buyers holding off in the belief 
that general price cutting was ahead. 

President Roosevelt’s instructions to district 
attorneys to prosecute code violations appeared 
not to have had the desired effect. 

A New Prosecution. In the midst of that situ- 
ation, the Second Circuit Court of Appeals in 
New York ruled that NRA, in so far as it affects 
transactions in interstate commerce, was con- 
stitutional. 

Harrassed by difficulties and criticism growing 
out of its refusal to prosecute Lumberman 
Belcher, who had openly violated the code, Gov- 
efnment attorneys pounced upon this new op- 
portunity to take a case to the Supreme Court. 
It now professes to hope for a high court test 
of the law before June, 1935. 

The case to serve as a test of NRA constitu- 
tionality involves the poultry code. Circuit court 
judges have upheid the right of the Government 
under that code to regulate trade practices, but 
not to set minimum wages or maximum hours. 

This case offers the Government an oppor- 
tunity to go to court with the backing of an 
appeal court. Also the case permits a divided 
decision by the Supreme Court which could per- 
mit the Government to contend that part of the 
law is constitutional and the remainder of it 
can be corrected. 

There is not the prospect, officials say, for a 
clear cut determination of whether or not the 
Federal Government can interfere in wage and 
hour or other labor relationships between em- 
ployers and employes engaged in manufacturing. 

However, the Government does expect that the 
effect of its appeal will be to check the rush of 
employers in some fields to get out from under 
their codes. 

Fire Hose. Before NRA, cities, according to 
the Federal Trade Commission, bought fire hose 
at 24 to 32 cents a foot. Low bidders got the 
contract. Since NRA, according to this same au- 
thority, the cost has risen to more than 78 cents 
a foot. Now there are no low bidders. All man- 
ufacturers, operating under the Rubber Manu- 
facturers’ Code, bid the same. Anything new? 
Not at all. City purchasing agents have been 
complaining that costs have skyrocketed as 
competitive bidding on a long list of supplies 
went out with the codes. But this time FTC 
threatens to prosecute for restraining trade, and 
Congress is interested. 

Blue Eagle Future. Opponents of a restored 
NRA are considering a move to throw their sup- 


one year to June 16, 1936. They believe that in 
this way an early Supreme Court test of the 
powers of that act can be obtained. To alter 
the present act would be to end all court cases 
based upon it. Nearly two years were needed 
to maneuver a test case of the present act up to 
the Supreme Court, and these Senators figure 
that about as much time might be needed to get 
a similar test of a new act. Those planning NRA 
strategy are ready to push ahead with their de- 
mand that a new law be enacted. They have 
the President behind them. 


Deflationary Trends 


Impediments to Greater Industrial 
Activity and Higher Prices 


WHILE CONGRESSMEN continue to indulge in 

academic discussions of inflation, actual de- 
flation still is evident to government economists 
in the business affairs of the country. 

President Roosevelt has frequently asserted 
that the New Deal was geared to bring an end 
to deflation and to set under way forces leading 
to greater industrial activity and higher prices. 
But the present trend admittedly is in the di- 
rection of deflation. 

Marriner S. Eccles, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, contends that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not spending fast enough to overcome 
underlying deflationary forces. 


UNSATISFACTORY SIGNS 


Whatever the cause, the following moves are 
being noted by officials: 

Small but persistent declines in the rate of in- 
dustrial activity, contrary to the seasonal trend. 

Slight reemployment even with the coming of 
Spring. Unemployment is the biggest deflation- 
ary force in the country today. 

Slower buying in industry, owing partly to un- 
certainties over the future of NRA. This ten- 
dency is pointed out by President Roosevelt. 

A tendency to check buying on the western 
edges of the Middle Western farm territory be- 
cause of another threatened drought. 

Contraction of activity by private utility com- 
panies at a time when the Federal Power Com- 
mission reports that there is a potential short- 
age of electric power in the country. °* 

President Roosevelt and his aides have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the $4,880,000,000 work 


—Underwood & Underwood 


A REBUKE TO FRANCE 


A “world-trader” at heart, Secretary of State 

Cordell Hull, threatens France with reprisals 

unless she stops discrimination against Ameri- 
can goods, 





relief bill will provide ammunition at this time 
to counteract present deflationary forces and to 
start the ball rolling in the other direction. 


Uncle Sam in Business 


Loan Defaults Give Him Control of 
Railroads, Banks, Private Firms 


/HEN the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

tion was created by Congress at former 
President Hoover's request, the object was to 
save banks, insurance companies and railroads 
from bankuptcy. 

Now under President Roosevelt, Uncle Sam, 
through the RFC, turned up as an owner of 
banks, insurance companies and railroads. 

Surprising? Not to officials who have con- 
tended all along that this venture into Govern- 
ment controlled credit for private enterprise 
would put the United States into business on a 
big scale. 

Railroads borrow; default. 
trol is the next step. 

Banks borrow; default. 
control. 

Individual business men borrow under direct 
lending powers; default. The Government comes 
into control of business. 

Farmers borrow on cotton and corn; the price 
goes down. Uncle Sam owns the cotton and 
corn. 

But the RFC isn’t alone in that field. There 
is the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and the 
Farm Credit Administration as well. 

A home owner borrows from the Government: 
defaults. The United States forecloses and gets 
the house. One day it may have thousands of 
houses on its hands. 

The same is true of farms. 

New Dealers will tell you that RFC, which was 
created to bolster private banks and private in- 
dustry, actually is the most socialistic of the 
Government’s ventures in its practical working. 


Government con- 
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Where ‘Baby Bonds’ | 


Are Most Popular, 


Small-town and country folk are | 
the best buyers of Uncle Sam’s | 
“Baby Bonds.” 

They took two-thirds of the $38,- | 


000,000 sold during March. Sales in 
the nation’s largest 50 cities ac- 
counted for the other third. 

These 50 cities normally account 
for half of the regular post office 
business. 

Buyers of these United States 
Savings Bonds, as they are formally 





known, total about 70,000. Average 
investment was $503.15 for the na- 
tion as a whole. In larger cities av- 
erage sales were $487.10. 

The largest average sale for any 
large city was $1,044 for Oklahoma 
City. Lowest was $154 for Spring- 
field, Ohio. . 























HE first week in April brought a 


succession of rainy days to 


Washington and a chill more remi- 


niscent of February than Spring. 


Against gloomy skies and an almost 
daily deluge of rain, the far-famed 


cherry blossom display girding the 
Tidal Basin rapidly was trans- 
formed from a vision of white love- 


liness to a bedraggled patch of som- | 


ber color. 


But, in spite of the inclement 


weather, local hotels reported an 
even larger influx of sightseers than 
usual. With the convening of the 


Congress of the Daughters of the | 


American Revolution this 


week, ' 


the number of visitors is expected | 


to increase. 
x*e 


RAIN CHECKS TOURISTS 


T was expected that 100,000 visi- | 


tors would come to Washington 


Sunday, March 31, to see the cherry | 


blossoms. But a downpour of rain 


reduced the number to but a frac- | 


tion of the expected total. 


Between the rainstorms during 


the rest of the week, a large number 
of Washingtonians made the pil- 


grimage to the cherry blossom dis- | 


play. The activities were climaxed 
April 3, when in a drizzle of rain | 


5,000 persons gathered on the Tidal 


Basin grounds at 6:30 a. m. for the | 


Cherry Blossom Sunrise Ceremony. 


There was no sunrise, and the | 


overflow crowd shivered under its 
umbrellas as it watched the Evelyn 
Davis dancers, barefooted and clad 


in thin pink silk gowns, carry out a | 


routine of dances and the Japanese 
ritual of pinning poems to the 
boughs of the cherry trees to the 
music of the Marine Band. 

x* re 


A CONFUSION OF LABORS 
GECRETARY of the Interior Ickes 


“ finds that sometimes his multi- | 
fold duties as the head of nearly | 


a score of Government agencies, 
are somewhat confusing. 


He explains that twice, once as | 


head of the Public Works Adminis- 


tration and again as chief of the | 


Bureau of Reclamation, he has ap- 
proved a $150,000 water diversion 
project in Colorado. 

Now, Mr. Ickes, as the head of the 
National Park Service, finds he 
must countermand his previous or- 
ders. The National Park Service 
opposes the project, and therefore 
it has been submitted to the 
Geological Survey for further in- 
vestigation. 

ae 


THE WASHINGTON DIRECTORY 
ASHINGTON has more celeb- 
rities than any other city in the 

world except New_York and Lon- 

don. Authority for this statement 
is the Polk Company, which recent- 

ly completed Washington’s 1935 

city directory. 

The book furnishes 
proof of the prosperity the New 








additional | 


Deal has brought to the capital. It | 


lists 369,880 names, 
than a year ago, and 45,040 more 
than in 1928. 

xk 


OPPONENTS OF WAR 
( UT of all the six Senators and 
fifty Representatives who voted 
against the World War in 1917, ap- 
proximately thirty are living, but 
only three are now in Congress. 
They are Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, and Representatives 
Lundcen (F. L.), of Edina Falls, 
Minn., and Knutson (Rep.), of St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

The National Council for Preven- 
tion of War, in a ceremony in Stat- 
uary Hall at the Capital Saturday, 
laid wreaths on the statues of 
Speaker Champ Clark, Democratic 
Leader Kitchin and Senator LaFol- 
lette (father of the present Sena- 
tor), of Wisconsin, who were leaders 
of the opposition to the war. 

xk 


A WASTED DIPLOMACY 
AST Autumn two Commerce De- 


34,040 more | 





partment officials exchanged 12 | 


cables between England and Amer- 
ica in order to make arrangements 
for one of them—F. W. Grab — to 
take his Scottie with him on his new 
assignment to England. 


It is revealed that the efforts to | 
get the dog into England were all in | 


vain. “Ike,” Mr. Grab has reported 


to his friends in Washington, died | 


after having spent five months of 
the six months quarantine necessary 


before he was to have been per- | 


mitted to enter England. 
xe 
THOSE INDIAN NAMES 
66V¥7HAT’S in a name” doesn’t 
mean anything to Senator 
Wheeler, of Montana. He intro- 
duced a bill Friday directing the 


Secretary of the Interior to put on | 


the pension roll, at $30 a month, 
an Indign named “Crooked Faced 
Child,” widow of “In The Fog,” late 
an Indian scout. 
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6. Mr. Baruch and Mr. Nye Talk War Profits. 
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This Talk of War 


(THERE IS no denying it. War—that 
is, talk of war—is in the air. 
While foreign capitals play at war 
games, and European troops, many of 
whom tramp across the same sod on 
which their fellow-soldiers fell less 
than two decades ago, engage in 


maneuvers with deadly seriousness, | 


America looks apprehensively toward 
the future and resolutely resolves: 

“The United States must keep out 
of war.” 

And toward this end, a variety of 
forces are set in motion. 

First, there is the conviction on the 
part of high officials that peace can 
be maintained by general disarm- 
ament, and that general disarmament 
can be achieved. 

Second, there is the determination 
that peace shall be maintained by 
building up an adequate military and 
naval defense. 

And finally there is the belief that 
peace can be maintained by minimiz- 
ing the motives for war. 

A PARADOX 

Consequently America is entered 
upon a paradoxical program. While 
it seeks, on the one hand, to soothe 
the jumpy nerves of Europe’s leaders 
and to persuade the suitcase states- 
men of the world to stop their peregri- 
nations long enough to hold a confer- 
ence, it hearkens, on the other hand, 
to the international hysteria, and, 
while sekeing a means to eliminate war 
profits, builds up its military forces. 

Thus, the gun shops of America are 
working at full blast. In the Navy 
yard in Washington, new instruments 
of war are being turned out night and 
day (photo no. 1). A huge force of 
men are working at top speed. 

At the same time, keels are being 
laid for war ships, which, under the 
Vinson Navy bill of last session, may 
add a total of 100 to the United States 
fleet and bring the tonnage up to 
the strength permitted by the London 
Treaty. 

New capital ships, airplane carriers, 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines 
will all take their places among our 
present armada (photo no. 2). And to 
show their strength, as well as to test 
these armaments, the Navy Depart- 
ment will once again send the fleet 
into the waters of the Pacific to en- 
gage in battle practice—the largest 
number of American vessels to engage 
in this sport since the World War. 

Meanwhile the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs is considering an ap- 
propriation bill with provisions for 
the spending of more than 475 million 
dolars. 


“ENLIST NOW” 

Already passed by the House of 
Representatives is a measure which 
would add 11,000 men and officers to 
the man-power of the sea forces. 

On the President’s desk lying in 
wait for the Chief Executive's signa- 
ture, is a 402 million dollar appropria- 
tion bill for the War Department. 
This measure, among other things, in- 
creases the personnel of the regular 
army (photo Ne. 3) by 46,000 men and 
2,000 officers. 

To handle properly these increases 
in personnel, additions are proposed, 
in measures before Congress, to the 
enrollment of the United States of- 
ficer-building agencies, the military 
and naval academies. (Photo No. 4.) 

Aviation is by no means neglected 
(photo No. 5). In view of the in- 
tensive studies given to this subject 
by the various air commissions, strong 
consideration is being given this sub- 
ject. The House has already approved 
a measure providing for an aviation 
cadet corps of 500, and Congress is 
considering appropriations that may 
eventually result in an increase of 2,- 
000 in the number of aircraft as well 
as bombing equipment and aviators. 

BILLION FOR DEFENSE 

Altogether, expenditures for na- 
tional defense for the coming year, in- 
cluding money transferred from public 
works and other emergency funds, is 
expected to reach the billion dollar 
mark. 

But, lest too much confidence is 
placed in our military strength, Con- 
gress is being asked to adopt a meas- 
ure that would define and insure 
American neutrality in case another 
war should break out. At the same 
time, under heated discussion are bills 
designed to take the profits out of 
war. 

A commission headed by Bernard M. 
Baruch, as well as the Senate commit- 
tee investigating munitions, headed by 
Senator Nye (photo No. 6) is studyinz 
the matter. The House has already 
passed a measure designed toward 
this end. 

America, however, is not unanimous 
in the policy which it is outlining. Al- 
though military experts insist upon 
building up our forces, others contend 
that our program will act contrariwise 
and actually lead us into war. Never- 
theless, all are convinced that America 
must keep out of war. 














ALLAN SHERMAN. | 


GOING TO BU 
A NEW TRUCK? 


HERE ARE 3 SUGGESTIONS 


WY like Uo arrange 


Qn ON-THE-JOB TEST 


of @ 


1935 


FORD V°8 


FIRST—Phone Your Ford Dealer ~~ 


Tell him you want to arrange for an “on-the-job” test with YOUR 
OWN loads, over YOUR OWN routes and make your own tests of 
V-8 Performance and V-8 Economy. Ask him to lend you his 
demonstrator truck so you can see for yourself what this 1935 Ford 
V-8 Truck will do for YOU! 








SECOND—Put His Demonstrator to Work 


When your Ford dealer delivers his demonstrator truck to you, load it 





up with a regular load and use it in place of one of your present trucks. 
Don’t “baby” it. Use it just as you would if it belonged to you. Keep 


track of its fuel and oil economy and make a record of its speed in 


covering your regular routes. 


THIRD—Compare V-8 Performance and V°8 
Economy with Present Equipment 


‘At the end of your tests, compare the performance and economy of the 
1935 Ford V-8 Truck with your present equipment. Then... ask 
your dealer about the exclusive Low-cost Ford Engine Exchange Plan 


and the many other parts exchange privileges which assure low main- 
tenance costs. Ask the DELIVERED price of the body type that you plan 
on buying. And consider the many costly and exclusive features Ford 


gives you at this low price. Then you will agree that the 1935 Ford 
V-8 Truck has a right to the title “AMERICA’S GREAT TRUCK VALUE.” 


IF YOU ARE GOING TO BUY A NEW 
COMMERCIAL CAR... YOU ARE INVITED 
TO MAKE THESE SAME TESTS 


FORD V:‘8 


TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
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UNCLE SAM POLISHES HIS ARMOR 








With the rest of the world re | 
ning first-class battle parapher- 
nalia, the United States has de- 
cided to do some refurbishing of its 
own steel armor to keep up ap- | 
Ppearances and to keep out of | 
trouble. 

At the same time, Washington is | 
trying to figure out how best to | 
clamp down an official hand on | 
pocketbooks, industries, raw mate- 
rials, and financing, if Congress and 
the President should decide that | 
the time has come for citizens to | 
shoulder rifles in defense of Ameri- | 
can democracy. | 

As the cherry trees along the | 
Tidal Basin, a friendship gift from | 
Japan, were flaunting their pret- 
tiest blooms on April 3, the Navy 
Department a short distance away 
announced the dispatch of Admiral 
Frank B. Upham, commander-in- 
chief of the Asiatic Fleet, aboard 
his flagship on a good-will visit to | 
Japanese ports when the biggest 
American armada since the War 
begins battle practice in the north- | 
ern Pacific on May 3. 

All this is to say that Washington 
has had war on its mind in one way 
or another during the week. 


CONTROL OF PROFITS 
The 402 million dollar War De- | 
partment Appropriation Bill is on 
the President’s desk waiting until | 
the Chief Executive lays down his | 
rod and reel for the Presidential pen. 
The more than 475 million dollar 
Navy Appropriation Bill is being 
studied by the House Committee. 
The House Military Affairs group 
during the week heard suggestions 
on building up a crack air defense | 
for the nation. | 
How to control the profit motive | 
in case America should become in- 
volved in war, is the immediate con- 
cern of both House and Senate. 


Army and Navy Strengthened as World 
Unrest and Fear of War 
Continues to Grow 





The House turned down the Muni- 
tions Committee’s “drastic” pro- 


posals in favor of consideration of | 


the McSwain bill drafted by one of 
its own members. The McSwain 
measure would place in the hands 
of the President power to fix prices 
in time.of war, and to commandeer 
factories, material resources,, and 
man-power. 

An amendment added by the 
House provides that no person 
drafted for military service shall be 
forced to fight on foreign soil or for 
any other purpose than to repel in- 
vasion of the United States. 

Proponents of the Munitions 
Committee bill, which will be in- 
troduced in the Senate on April 8, 
say the McSwain measure does not 
go far enough—it does not take the 
profits out of war. Rather, they 
claim, it guarantees huge profits. 

The Senate bill would levy such 
taxes as would practically eliminate 
corporation profits over 6 per cent 
and incomes over $10,000. Of course, 
graduated levies would be placed on 
profits and incomes under these fig- 
ures. In addition, the Senate meas- 
ure would draft officers, directors, 
or persons in policy-forming posi- 
tions of corporations declared to be 
essential to the war, to remain at 
their posts with military rank and 
compensation. 

The Navy Department feels that 
the visit of Admiral Upham’s flag- 
Ship to Japan will “allay apprehen- 


sion” that the American fleet man- | 


euvers in Alaskan waters are meant 


as a show of unfriendliness to Japan. | 


Peace and church groups have been 


| 


advocating the recall of the ves- | 
sels to some other base of opera- | 


tions. 

The number of ships to partici- 
pate in the battle practice is the 
largest since the war, but Secretary 
of the Navy Swanson has announced 
that they will not come within 
2,000 miles of Japan. Moreover, the 
Mikado’s fleet will not be holding its 
Pacific maneuvers at the same time, 
according to the Secretary. 


BILLION FOR DEFENSE 

With the estimated expenditures 
for national defense for the com- 
ing year expected to be near the 
billion mark by the time public 


| works and other emergency funds 


are allocated to this purpose for 
the aid of employment, the United 
States probably will be spending 
more for this item than any of the 
other powers, with the possible ex- 
ception of Russia. 

Following are the 1934-35 ex- 
penditures by the principal mili- 
tary powers on national defense, 
and the estimated 1935-36 expend- 
itures: 


1934-35 1935-36 
(Estimated) 
United States..$ 543,628,018 $875,000,000 
Great Britain.. 620,865,880 637,255,000 
FOR 791,331,706 830,000,000 
France cach 756,229,255 792,000,000 
Soviet Russia.. 1,525,000,000 Not Estimated 
Italy ; . 571,408,484 Not estimated 
Germ any 546,137,000 Not Estimated 


It is interesting to note that the 


| appropriation authorized for the 


Department, sometimes 
“Peace Department,” for 


State 
called the 
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A Present 





From the Past 


That, good sirs, 


Many recall 


When a noble whiskey 
(Neat or ; mixed) 


Wholesome to drink soe 


Identifies 





=> 


A robust whiskey 
Mellow with years 
Bottled in bond 





And silken soft 


Those times are back 


If you know your brand 


Por ripe Old 


Straight rye whiskey 
. Is back on the bar 


Note how it beads 
Around the rim 


And... sirupy-fashion ... 


Clings to the 


Overholt 


glass! 


And rich in body... 


The kind we've bottled 
In Broad Ford town 
Since 1810 








© 1935, A. Overholt & Co., Inc., Broad Ford, Pa. 
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la coming year is $14,013,000. 

The War Department bill in- 
creases the regular army by 46,000 
men and 2,000 officers. A measure 
has already been passed by the 
House increasing the officer per- 
sonnel of the Navy by more than 
1,000. The Appropriation Bill 
would add 11,000 enlisted men to 
the man-power of the sea forces. 
A measure has received House ap- 
proval providing for an aviation 
cadet corps of 500. 


NAVAL PROGRAM 


Under the Vinson Navy program 


of last session more than 100 new 
ships will be added to the Navy to 
bring it to treaty strength by 1942. 
The present bill authorizes appro- 
priations to carry on that program. 
It has just been revealed that the 
Navy Department is experimenting 
with a special rapid-fire gun for its 
new ships. 

Maj. James Doolittle joined Maj. 
Gen. William C. Rivers, retired, 
during the week in urging a sepa- 
rate air defensee set-up in the 
Government. Long-range bombing 
planes which will carry 2,000-pound 
bombs 2,000 miles will be ready in 
six months, Brig. Gen. H. H. Ar- 
nold told the Committee. These are 
part of the 2,000 aircraft author- 
ized under the Vinson program. 

During 1934-35, the United States 
ranked as follows with the powers 
in men, planes, and warships: 


Men War- 

Army "Navy Planes ships 

United States....136,974 105,566 2,736 373 
Great Britain.....179,506 94,482 1,400 276 
88,199 2,000 221 
196 

7 

171 


57,182 3,000 
31,436 2,800 
54,826 2,000 





15,000 ws 49 
The purpose of building up army 
and naval forces was set forth by 
an official of each Department in a 
public address during the week. 
Admiral William H. Standley, Chief 
of Naval Operations, said: 

“To be prepared to meet any for- 
eign tendency to usurp one’s rights 
and prerogatives either at home or 
abroad is an obvious duty of any 
people, or any nation, which expects 
and intends to survive in this mod- 
ern world, to the same extent that 
it has always been since the be- 
ginning of the recorded history of 
the human race.” 


ARMY’S OBJECTIVE 

Harry H. Woodring, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, declared at an Army 
Day Celebration on April 6: 

“The purpose (of Army Day) is 
to focus the attention of the Ameri- 
can people on the need for suffi- 
cient and adequate national defense 
to keep this nation out of war—to 
remind the American people that 
preparedness for defense is their 
only guaranty of peace.” 

Senator Arthur Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas, took issue with the “pre- 
paredness” thesis in a radio ad- 
dress on April 4. He said: 

“The United States should pre- 
pare for neutrality. And the people 
of the United States should insist 
upon common sense preparations 
for neutrality. The huge appropria- 
tions for a big navy, for a larger 
army, which are being rushed 
through Congress these days, are not 
preparations for neutrality. 

“*The danger of being drawn into 
a new world war,’ according to the 
Foreign Policy Association of the 
United States, ‘is increased by the 
present military policy of the United 
States.’” 

















The Building that offers 
perfect accommoda- 


tion for every phase 
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45 Wall Street 
Condensed Statement, April 1, 1935. 
RESOURCES 

Cash on hand in Federal Reserve Bank and Due 
ae en we Sak me 6 8 .+s+. $36,662,811.43 
United States Government Securities... . . Lo 9,000,000.00 
State and Municipal Bonds............. et 3,600,000.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . <enwexees 780,000.00 
Other Bonds. ... . RR are Re ree 8,709,979.75 
ee POOR er et ere Tee ee 
Bills Purchased... ... keenbeeee err 6,186,750.49 
Bonds and Mortgnges...........scsccecs0+  6,998,438.74 
IR: ais'a sw 0's 04.0400 00 cietewe es ee 2,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable. ..............4+: 302,553.39 
$99,677,569.55 

LIABILITIES 

iis 0d eA Ras ee OT KONG'S Re $ 2,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund. RPP ee ee peeens - 24,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . belaweeeks (i cse cena sieenen 3,806,325.94 
$29,806,325.94 
Deposits...... we éiewwscsseessss Ge 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses. . jae uae 2s 1,036,585.41 
Accrued Interest on Deposits............ e000 13,562.24 
$99,677,569.55 
~~ SSS==S==——_ 









































Maybe this is what 
you've been looking for! 


THAT WON’T KEEP YOU AWAKE! 


yeu love good coffee? But you find it 
keeps you awake and makes your nerves 
cut capers? 

Then switch to Sanka Coffee and get all 
of fine coffee’s mellow goodness with none 
of caffein’s penalties. 


Sanka Coffee has all that irresistible flavor 
that has made fine coffee the world’s fa- 
vorite beverage. But—Sanka Coffee will not 
keep you awake! That's because 97% of the 
caffein is removed. And it’s the caffein in 
coffee that makes so many folks toss about 


when they really ought to be sleeping. 

Try this great coffee. Buy a pound from 
your grocer today—he sells it with a money- 
back guarantee. Drink it tonight—and sleep! 
Sanka Coffee is a product of General Foods. 


How to make the 
world’s best cup of coffee 
One big secret in making Sanka Coffee or any 
other fine coffee is to make it strong enough. For 
each cup take a heaping tablespoonful of Sanka 
Coffee. If you percolate it, give it just a few extra 
minutes on the fire. And Sanka Coffee, even when 
made black as night, will let you sleep. 


Sanka Coffee 


REAL COFFEE 97% 





CAFFEIN-FREE—DRINK IT AND SLEEP! 
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Security losses: 
Has the Log Jam 
At Last Broken? 


Large Flotations in March 
Cheer the SEC; Reception 
By Public to Be the Key 
To Future Financing 

\V iLL bond salesmen soon be mak- 
ing the rounds again? 

Have the red tape difficulties in 
registering new securities been 
solved? 

Is private business ready to ex- 
Ppand once more? Will the public 
buy their securities? 

Answers to these questions are 
eagerly sought by both business men 
and Government officials. 

New security registrations during 
March totalled $281,000,000—a sheer 
rise of 310 per cent over February 
figures, Is this the answer? James 
M. Landis of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission thinks so. He 
says 
wide market for such issues.” 

These increased registrations are 
not confined to small speculative is- 
sues. Five of the nation’s largest 





WHAT THE INCREASE IN FREIGHT RATES — 


“it indicates that there is a | 


corporations have filed applications | 


for issues exceeding $20,000,000 each. 
REFUNDING ISSUES 


Critics point out that these are 
not really new issues but refunding 
operations. That is, the companies 
are retiring old issues paying high 
interest rates and in their stead is- 
suing new bonds at lower rates. 
This, it is claimed, only transfers 
interest savings from bondholders 
to stockholders. 
sarily mean that business will ex- 
pand or use the funds to employ 
more labor. 


It does not neces- | 


But a period of refunding, Joseph 


P. Kennedy, Chairman of the SEC 
Says, always precedes any attempts 
to raise new funds. Corporations, 
in his opinion, must adjust their 
financial structures to market con- 


ditions before they can float new | 


money issues to care for large oper- 
ations. 


SKEPTICAL BOND MEN 

Bond men are still skeptical. They 
recall that just a week ago the 
RFC had to pledge its assistance in 
taking some railroad bonds being 


i Say My 6 OOS eee eI House it will be amended, accord- 


the new issues are being taken 
privately. 
Financiers as a group are mark- 


ing time. They want to see how 


well the investing public receives | 


the issues already registered. If 
these sell easily, after the 20-day 


waiting period, it is likely that many 


more will be filed. 

Particularly pleasing to the SEC 
is the implied tribute the March 
registrations are to their recent re- 
vamping of rules and forms for the 
filing of new issues. Since January, 
when the simplified forms were is- 
sued, new registrations have more 
than doubled, increasing from 27 in 
January to 55 for March. 

The effect of these changes has 
been to reduce drastically the cost 
of preparing registrations. 
unnecessary data has been weeded 
out. 


CONDENSED STATEMENTS 

No longer is it necessary for ap- 
plicants to file 20,000 pages as was 
the case for one registration last 
Fall. One of the largest issues filed 
in March involved the preparation 
of only 70 pages of data on the com- 
pany’s status and operations. Most 
of this material firms have to gather 
for their own information, so very 
little extra expense is incurred. 

Of the five largest issues, three— 
Southern California Edison Co.; 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; and the 
Standard Gas & Electric Co.—are 
for public utilities. The other two 
were Swift & Co. mect packing 
firm, and the Commercial Credit 
Corp., of Baltimore, a finance com- 
pany. 

Largest of the five was that of 


All the 





FOR NATION’S RAILWAYS WILL MEAN 


TEW increased railroad freight 

rates decreed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will not dis- 
turb ‘the Government policy of 
loaning money to rail lines to help 
finance their obligations. 

This announcement of unchanged 
railway loan policy, made by Chair- 
man Jesse H. Jones of the RFC April 
1, closely follows the ICC decision of 
March 30 denying a general increase 
in rates but authorizing a substi- 
tute rate increase for certain com- 
modities that is estimated to pro- 
duce about $85,000,000 more rail- 
way revenue. 

The RFC since its creation in 1932 


has loaned railroads $450,194,000, of | 


which all but $70,481,000 is still out- 
standing. PWA also has advanced 
the roads considerable sums. 

The ICC decision was by a vote 
of 5 to 4. It allows almost half of 


ways. It applies to coal, coke, pe- 
troleum products and other com- 
modities and takes into account 
motor competition on short hauls. 


| 


The increased rates allowed, in | 


place of a general 10 per cent in- 
crease in freight tariffs, are limited 
to an emergency period running up 
to June 30, 1936. Meantime, 
railroads are advised by ICC to “find 
ways and means of combining im- 
proved equipment and service with 
reduced costs.” 
Three months 


ago, Harvey 


the | 


Fletcher, counsel for the Associa- | 


tion of American Railways, told the 
ICC that the railroads face a $200,- 
000,000 deficit. He charged that 
President Roosevelt and Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, Jos- 
eph B. Eastman, were responsible 
for a 10 per cent increase in rail- 
way wages costing the railroads 
$156,000,000 and that the NRA in- 





‘FLY-BY-NIGHT"’ 
JUST WHAT 


INSURANCE: 


DOES IT MEAN? 





A movement against use of the 
mails by so-called “fly-by-night” 
insurance companies is under way 

in the House Committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

The pending bill (H. R. 6452), in- 
troduced by Representative Hobbs 
(Dem.), of Selma, Ala., would bar 
insurance companies from the mails 
in any state whose insurance laws 
they do not observe. 

The bill is favored by representa- 


tives of 
of insurance agents in Ohio, and 


others. They seek to eliminate 
“irresponsible, fly-by-night” com- 
panies. 


CLASSIFICATION SOUGHT 


But the subcommittee in charge 
of the hearings, headed by Repre- 
sentative Ashbrook (Dem.), of 
Johnstown, O., has asked, without 
specific response, what companies 
come under that category. 

The bill in its present form would 
bar the use of the mails to all mu- 
tual, fraternal, educational, religious 
and group insurance companies 
and any others not chartered by the 
States, says Chairman Ashbrook. 





panies; and the All-State Insur- 
ance Company, and the Hercules 
Life Insurance Company. 

The Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., and the Expressmen’s Mutual 
Benefit Association advised the 
committee the 22,000 express em- 
ployes would be injured by the bill 
in its present form. 

The Federal Postal Employes As- 
sociation March 27 telegraphed a 


| protest against the bill on behalf of 


jour county associations 


60,000 public employes. 

A Hays-Kennedy Company rep- 
resentative, from Chicago, pro- 
tested that whatever abuses exist 


| in the insurance field by a few “fly- 


by-night” concerns can be handled 
adequately by State insurance de- 


| partments. 


Before the bill is reported to the 


ing to Representative Mead (Dem.), 
of Buffalo, N. Y., chairman of the 
whole committee. 

At hearings on the bill some 75 
witnesses, from twenty States, tes- 
tified, mostly against the bill in its 
present form at least. 


MEASURE PROTESTED 


“Who are these so-callede ‘fly- 
by-nights?’” asked Edward A. Zim- 
merman, of Chicago, representing 
a rural group of self-insurers and 
marine reciprocal insurance organ- 
izations, 2,600 subscribers strong. 

Without answer, he suggested the 
committee should learn whether 
the bill is a cloak behind which 
great stock insurance companies 
are “making efforts to eliminate 
competition.” 

Objecting to the bill, among 
others, are representatives of the 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Ac- 
cident Association of America, with 
210,000 policies in force; the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, comprising 83 insurance com- 








the Southern California Edison Co. 
for $73,000,000. This represented the 





refunding of 5 per cent bonds for | 


those bearing 3% per cent interest. 
Other new refunding issues show 
similar reductions in the rates of- 
fered. 


Will the public buy these new is- 


sues? They will be offered during 
April. 
fate of further financing. 

At least one uncertainty has been 
removed. No longer are security 
registrations with the SEC feared by 
large corporations. 





Do You Like 
The United States News? 


I you do, will you please hand this coupon to a friend of 
yours who may be interested in subscribing? 


Or better still, send us a list of people to whom you 
think we should mail a sample copy of The United States 
News, and we shall be glad to do so. 


— — — SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION ™ = = 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS, 


22nd and M Streets, N. W.., 


Washington, D. C. 


Please send me The United States News for Eighteen 
weeks. Your introductory offer for new subscribers. 


Or [_]1 will pay $1 when billed. 


$1 is enclosed. 

(If you send payment now, 
you receive two extra issues, 
twenty weeks in all.) 
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On their reception hangs the | 
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creased cost of railway supplies by 
$134,000,000. Mr. Fletcher figures the 
general increased revenue sought 
would be $177,000,000. 

Shippers, leaders of farm organi- 
zations and others opposed a gen- 
eral increase. 


WHAT RAILROADS GAINED 

The ICC decision in effect was: 
No general 10 per cent increase. 

The railroads should be permitted 
to add a system of emergency 
charges to most of the existing 
freight rates. On carload traffic in 
general the emergency charge is 7 
per cent of the line-haul transpor- 
tation charge, but not more than 5 
cents per hundred pounds. Specific 
maximum charges on various com- 
modities will take precedence over 
the general 5-cent maximum. 

While allowing no increase in less 
than carload traffic on less than | 
220-mile hauls, authorized increased 
charges of from 1 to 11 cents addi- 
tional rate on greater hauls. 

On coal, coke, additional charges 
of 3 to 15 cents a net ton were 
allowed. So also were authorized: on 
iron ore, 10 cents increase per ton; 
on petroleum products and on sand, 
gravel and certain kinds of stone, 1 
cent per hundred pounds surcharge 
except no extra charge where present 
line-haul rates are $1 per net ton 
or less. 

Special service charges, including 
emergency surcharge of 10 per 
cent on switching or other “acces- 
sorial” rates were authorized 

Certain sliding scale adjustments 
were ordered. 


DISSENTING OPINIONS 

The decision affects Class I rail- 
roads, which are those having oper- 
ating income of a million dollars or 
more annually. There are 134 such | 
lines in the new railway associa- 
tion. 
“We hope that through their new 
Association of Railroads,” the ma- 
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jority decision stated, “the railroads 
may be able vigorously to engage in 
analyses of existing conditions and 
believe such efforts held forth much 
more promise of beneficial results 
than could be obtained from a per- 
manent increase of freight rates.” 


There were dissenting opinions. 
Chairman Tate favored dismissing 
the railroads’ petition altogether. 
Commissioner Aitchison favored ex- 
empting all commodities from the 
increased rates. Commissioner Por- 
ter said the opinion respecting cer- 


tain commodities is “a sop to a par- 

| ticular portion of the public” and 
that the road should give “the best 
possible service at the lowest possi- 
ble price.” Commissioner Miller said 
there should be “reduced expenses 
rather than raise in rates.” 
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Now, rugged, dependable Reo quality is available to ALL truck 
buyers! A powerful new Reo 112 Ton Speedwagon, priced within 


just a few dollars of the lowest-priced trucks. Check these truck 
features—Reo pioneered them all: New 6 cylinder Reo-Built Silver 





Crown truck engine; Hydraulic brakes; Correct load distribution; 
Maximum loading space; Full floating axle; Guaranteed Perform- 
ence. Compare before you buy any truck. You'll agree Reo is the 
truck thet meets today’s requirements—at an amazingly low price. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


ce 





ns and Trucks range 
from "2 te 4-6 tens including Tracter- 
Trailers and Buses. Prices from $495 
up, chassis f. e. b. Lansing, plus tex. 
Special equipment extre. 

Prices subject te change without netice. 


LANSING 
MICHIGAN 
































Think. 
nly 465" for 





a New 





Chevrolet / 


New Standard and Master De Luxe... in eleven beautiful body-types ase Se 


with valve-in-head engine... all providing the same basic Chevrolet quality 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 


CHOOSE CHEVROLET FOR 


ALK about value! ; 5 « You certainly get it, in over- 

whelming measure, when you buy one of the big, 
beautiful, finely-built Chevrolets for 1935. 
prices are the world’s lowest prices for a six, but that’s only 
half the story, as you will quickly agree when you examine 
and drive a new Chevrolet. All of these new Chevrolets are 
the highest-quality cars in Chevrolet history ... finely engi- 
neered ... precision-built . .. made with a degree of accuracy 
new even to Chevrolet in the low-price field. And their per- 
formance is a thrilling new kind of performance that would 
be considered exceptional even if they sold at much higher 
prices. The new Master valve-in-head engine, with which 


Chevrolet 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 


SEE THE TWO NEW CHEVROLETS AT THE 
GENERAL MOTORS SPRING SHOWING 


WASHINGTON AUDITORIUM, 19th AND E STS. N. W. 


10:30 A. M. TO 10:30 P. M. 


all these cars are equipped, gives power that will surprise 
you... getaway well beyond your expectations... smooth- 
ness, stamina and reliability of the famous valve-in-head 
kind. And it gives this new performance with even lower gas 
and oil consumption than in previous Chevrolets, which 
means that you will save money, mile after mile, by buying a 
Chevrolet! Visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer and get 
full information about the New Standard Chevrolet, with 
list prices of $465 to $550, at Flint, Mich. ... and the new 
Master De Luxe Chevrolet—the aristocrat of the low-price 
field—with list prices of $560 to $675, at Flint, Mich. 
CHOOSE CHEVROLET FOR QUALITY AT LOW COST! 


*AND UP. List 

Price of New Stand- 
ard Roadster at Flint, 
Mich., $465, With 
bumpers, spare tire 
and tire lock, the list 
price is $20.00 addi- 
tional, Prices quoted 
in this advertisement 
are list at Flint, 
Mich., and are sub- 
ject to change with- 
out notice. 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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FARM: WILL FOOD SUPPLY BE AMPLE? 


+ 


AAA Policies Due for Adverse Criticism 


‘ARMERS now are planting the 

crops that will determine whether 
or not the United States will have 
enough food of its own to go 
around in 1935 

If those crops turn out well—and 
the Department of Agriculture 
thinks it is a 100-to-1 shot that they 
will—then not only will there be 
enough food, but there will be too 
much and prices of wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, and hogs, among other things, 
will decline. 

If those crops turn out badly—and 
the Weather Bureau reports the 
drought with its dust storms creep- 
ing eastward, just as it did a year 
lago—then there might not be 
enough American wheat, corn, hogs. 
‘and other things to take care of 
the demand. In that case prices 
‘would tend to rise even farther than 
(they have. 

AAA IN FOR CRITICISM 

In either event, the AAA is re- 
signed to criticism If crops are 
good, the kicks will come from the 
farmers as prices go down. If crops 
‘are bad, the kicks will come from 
the city people as prices go up. 

And, whichever way it turns out 
the weather man admittedly will 
have the biggest responsibility. 

Why? Because the AAA has taken 
its controls off spring wheat. Farm- 
ers can plant up to 165 per cent of 
what they normally would plant 
in the Spring planting territory. It 
has eased its control on corn and 
‘did not control other grains. 

Similarly, there is no AAA control 
over production of dairy products or 
cattle. Hog raisers can grow about 
as much pork as they are able this 
Season. One million of them have 
agreed to follow the AAA program 
in that respect. 

But cotton is to continue under 
strict production control. Yet even 
if no cotton were grown in the South 
this season there would be enough 
of this staple on hand to meet all 
American demands. Only the for- 





—Attack on Processing Taxes 
Led by South 


eign market would suffer from lack 
of supplies. 

The reason is that the Govern- 
ment expects 8,000,006 bales of old- 
crop cotton to be on hand next Fall 


when the new crop comes in. This 
country uses only about 6.500.000 
bales in a normal year. 

~** 


COTTON TAX TO STAY 
| ENRY A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has informed the 

cotton textile industry that there 
will be no change in the processing 
tax on cotton, either toward a high 
er or toward a lower level, before 
August 

That industry is leading a battle 
on this tax, which lies at the heart 
of the AAA program. Opponents oi 
this levy on foodstuffs and on cot- 
ton and tobacco claim as follows 

That the tax comes out of wheat 
which is a poor man’s food 

That the tax comes out of 
which is the poor man’s raiment. 

That the tax comes out of pork 
which is the poor man’s meat 

But that the tax is left off beef 
milk, butter, eggs, wool, and other 
farm products that are more largely 


cotton 


the food and raiment of the well 
to-do. 
REPLY OF THE AAA 

To this the officials wf the AAA 


reply: 

The processing tax represents only 
a half cent on a loaf of bread, 3 
cents on a cotton shirt, 8 cents on a 
pair of overalls, and a few cents a 
pound on pork products. 

The processing tax automatically 
must be removed if prices of farm 
products reach their pre-war rela- 


tionship with industrial prices, and 
so cannot result in profiteering by 
farmers, or in undue hardship on 
those who pay it 

Yet the officials admit that this 
unusual tax is contributed by con- 
sumers, who in reality are paying a 
tax for the privilege of raising the 
prices they must pay for food and 
clothing 

‘“Vithout the tax, 
gram, which has resulted in 
creased purchasing power for 
farmer, would be scuttled, in 
opinion of most officials 

2 a | 

SENATE DEBATES COTTON 
THE subject of cotton and its fu- 

ture apparently will not down. 

This past week it figured in two 
sessions of Senate debate. There 
was started in the South a move to 
revive world trade by adjusting tar- 


the AAA pro- 
in- 
the 
the 


iffs. Secretary Wallace expressed 
the opinion that foreign nations, 
seeking lower cotton prices, were 


back of the move to have this coun- 
try subsidize exports. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of 
Maryland, declared in the Senate: 

“Nearly 1,800,000 farmers raise 
cotton as their principal money 
crop. If we export half the cotton, it 
is logical that about 850,000 Ameri- 
can farmers rely upon cotton sold 
outside the United States for their 
bread and butter. 

“If the policy of scarcity shall 
continue to be followed, if the pol- 
icy of high-priced cotton shall be 
maintained 10, 20, 30, or 40 years, 
until our export cotton trade shall 
have been absorbed by foreign com- 
petitors, 850,000 farmers will have 
to find another livelihood.” 





To this Senator Bankhead (Dem.), 
of Alabame father of the Bankhead 
cotton control law, replied that the 
limitation program was only tem- 
porary, that cotton can be produced 
more cheaply in the United States 
than elsewhere, and that agricul- 
ture, by controlling production, is 
only doing what industry always 
has done. 

While this debate goes on, Ameri- 
can cotton interests are exporting 
capital and machinery to Brazil, 
where there is under way a broad 
program of land clearing, prepara- 
tory to planting cotton to compete 
with the American product. 

Secretary Wallace is telling the 
South and the Senators that unless 
this country is willing to buy more 
abroad sc that customers can ob- 
tain dollars to use in paying for 
cotton and other farm products, 
then these customers will be forced 
to look elsewhere for their raw ma- 
terials. 

x * * 


WHO GETS MILK DOLLAR? 


On the basis of an investigation 
of the milk industry in parts of 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut, the 
Federal Trade Commission reported 
to Congress April 5: 

That farmer cooperatives and 
large milk dealers fix prices to con- 
sumers as well as to producers by 
agreement. 

That while prices received by milk 
producers and paid by milk con- 
sumers vary widely, gross margins 
to dealers are about the same. 

That while large dividends have 
been paid by distributor companies 
and generous salaries have been 
paid officers, many producers have 
been forced out of business due to 
low prices. 

That under-payments have been 
made to producers. 

That dealers have paid producers 


| “surplus” or lower prices for con- 








time and space. 


the sky. 
fuels and 


supplies 


airways. Many leading 


served by Gulf. 





I ‘gv from this airport roars a great 
air-liner, bound for its conquest of 
It is another transport plane powered 


and lubricated by Gulf. Its flight is an- 


other tribute to this company’s place in 


Today, from Maine to Mexico, Gulf 
lubricants to 
winged ships that ply United States’ 
air-lines 
Gulf products exclusively. 
travelers fly millions of miles in planes 


Certainly no company is better fitted 


ae. 
ee Bia 


A Place in the Sky 


has worked to develop special petroleum 


dinary demands of air travel. 


the This 


use 


E the market. 
very year 


by experience to hold a leading place in 


commercial aviation. For since 1916 Gulf 


products for aviation use. Gulf has kept 
a step ahead in producing better gaso- 


lines, better oils, to meet the extraor- 


organization also blazed new 
trails by testing its aviation products in 
actual service before placing them on 
Gulf’s own ships—a “lab- 
oratory of the air’—have been a familiar 


sight at airports for many years. 


But perhaps the most conclusive proof 





of the quality of Gulf aviation fuels and 
lubricants is that they have helped estab- 
lish no less than six world’s records, in- 


cluding those set by the famous St. 
Louis Robin. 
Gulf’s record of pioneering and 


achievement in aviation is not only sig- 
nificant to those who fly but to all who 
use petroleum products of any kind. 


For the same vision, the same courage, 
the same drive which carried this com- 
pany to success in the air, is reflected 
today in the quality of the 654 products 
which bear the Gulf name. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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other regions, with the result that 
producers get a lower price for the 
milk displaced 


that distributor companies help 
create milk surplus in the areas in- 
vestigated by importing milk from 


THE NEW ROYAL 


WITH 17 MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS 
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At. better 


AND WE CAN PROVE IT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE! 


siderable quantities of milk which 
then is resold to consumers at the 
highest prevailing prices; and also 



















makes a good typist 








tives. 


try 
Model, in your own office. . 


Call for the Royal representative and 
this 


Since the New Easy-Writing Royal was 
first introduced (less than a year ago), its 
revolutionary features have won it designa- 
Here 


sensational new Royal, Victory 


. . Compare the 
tion as the finest of writing machines. work! 


is a typewriter that not only cooperates with Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New York City 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


THE EASY-WRITING 


ROYAL 


the typist, but one that produces neater and 


more uniform letters at lower cost. The 
seventeen major improvements on this latest 
Royal, including such exclusive Royal fea- 
tures as Touch Control, Automatic Paper 
Lock, Improved Shift Freedom, distinguish 


it as the most efficient typewriter ever made! 





No other typewriter has met so completely 
the requirements of both typists and execu- 
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Bux of that phone call is something more than a suggestion 


for a delicious dessert. 


Kre-Mel is popular with thinking people because they know it 
contains the important form of food energy — Dextrose. Dextrose is a 
pure sugar. It is different from ordinary sugar, in that it is immediately 
utilized; requires no preliminary digestive effort and is the 
source from which we derive much of our 
energy. As a healthful and nourishing food, 
Dextrose stands pre-eminent among commercial 
sugars and is highly recommended by doctors. 

Eat and enjoy Kre-Mel for Dessert — like 
millions of other folks are doing daily. 
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UTILITIES: A POWER SHORTAGE NEAR? 


Gazing into the crystal of the fu- 
ture, Uncle Sam foretold last week 
through the Federal Power Com- 
mission, a vast increase in the de- 
mand for electric power 

To meet that demand he was 
carefully considering a drastic re- 
vision of the methods by which 
such demand has been met In th 
past. The revision is that contem- 
plated in the Wheeler-Rayburn 
Bill, which would restrict the use of 
holding companies and materially 
alter the power map of the nation 

First as to the demand. The Power 
Commission’s estimate was made as 
part of the first systematic survey 
of the nation’s power resources ever 
prepared. This project was assigned 
to the Commission at the time of its 
formation in 1920, but not until the 
present did it have funds available 
for carrying out the survey 

The report strikes a body blow at 
the contention that there is a large 
surplus of electric capacity, placed 
by some estimates at 100 per cent 
or more. Says the Commission 

“The use of electricity has grown 
at such a rate during the depres- 
sion that. upon resumption of nor- 
mal inaustrial activity, the demand 
for power will be at least four mil- 
lion kilowatts (5.36 million horse- 
power! in excess of that which ex- 


isted in 1929 and 2.325.000 kilowatts | 


(3,115,500 horsepower’ in excess of 


existing productive capacity.” 


NEED OF NEW PLANTS 


Need was seen for the immediate 
planning for generating stations 
calling for an investment of 300 
million dollars. No preference was 
indicated in the matter of public or 
private construction 

The value of this estimate was 
belittled by the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, which issued a statement 
asserting that it was futile to pre- 
dict the return of 1929 conditions 
in the face of repressive legislation. 

Nevertheless, reports indicate that 
use of electricity is now near an all- 
time high. With return of prosper- 
ous conditions, the Commission es- 
timates an increase in domestic use 


A Federal Survey of Nation’s Needs; 


Private Companies Offer Their 
Own 13-point Program 


above 1929 levels 
Next question is how the indicated 
demand is to be met. Opponents of 
the bill for restricting or eliminat 
that 


at 65 per cent 


ing holding companies assert 
past growth of the industry has de- 
pended on capital supplied through 
tl holding companies. With 
contended 


he large 
their elimination, it is 
either progress would be retarded o1 
the Government would have to take 
over the industry and supply it with 
capital 


A SUBSTITUTE PLAN 


With this idea in mind, the presi- 
dent of a large holding company 
Wendell L. Willkie, of the Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation 
testifying in House committee hear- 
ings on the Wheeler-Rayburn Bil! 
offered a series of amendments 
which, in his view, would cure the 
“evils of holding companies” with- 
out destroying the companies 

Here are his proposals 

1. Require that all shares of stock 
should have one vote. This would 
remove the possibility of controlling 
a large system by a small invest- 
ment of capital 

2. Prohibit the issue of securities, 
for which tate approval is not 
required, which the Securities 
and Exchange Commission finds to 
be detrimental to the investing or 
consuming public. 

3. Require all holding companies 
to register with the Commission, 
under special forms where neces- 
sary 

4. Require that officals and a ma- 
jority of directors of utility com- 
panies be residents of the territory 
served. 

5. Prohibit officials of utility com- 
panies from owning more than one 
per cent of the stock of any com- 
pany from which the utility com- 
panies buy services or materials 


6. Services rendered by a holding 
company to a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary should be rendered at cost 
to one not wholly owned, at a rea- 
sonable profit 

7. Prohibit up stream loans 
subsidiary to parent 


unless authorized by 


that 
1S loans Dy 
corporations, 
the Commission 

8. Prohibit the use of 
company employes in the 
holding company securities 

9. Authorize the Commission, at 
the request of a State commission, 
to investigate the accounts and rec- 
ords of holding companies affect- 
ing service charges and other inter- 
company relationships 

10. Authorize the Commission 
prescribe uniform systems of ac- 
counts for holding companies and 
subsidiaries, in the absence of State 
regulation 

11. Prohibit the 
voting stocks of utility 
by holding companies without the 
approval of the Commission or of a 
State commission 

12. Exempt from tax payment all 
reorganizations for simplification of 
corporate structure, when approved 
by the Commission, prior to the end 
of 1938. 

13. Provide for 
boards to pass on interstate whole- 
sale power rates 


STATE REGULATION 


Mr. Willkie’s proposals are based 
on the proposition that State regu- 
lation is or can be made effective 
within its field and that any holes 
in the system of regulation will be 
filled by the powers given to the 
Securities and Exchange Commis 
sion under the bill as amended 

In substantial agreement with him 
is the National Association of til 
ity Commissioners. Their secretary 
appearing before the House commit- 


operaling 
sale of 


to 


acquisition ol 


companies 


interstate power 


tee, warned that the bill as at pres- 
ent written would break down State 
regulatory powers. The evils attrib- 
uted to holding companies, how- 
ever, were admitted to be beyond 
State control 
Speaking fo: 
Chamber of 
Harriman, its 


the United States 
Commerce, Henry I 
president, suggested 
three amendments which, in his 
opinion. would carry out changes 
believed desirable by the general 
public, while causing the least harm 
to existing interests 

The amendments were as follows 

1. A holding company may own 
two integrated systems, instead of 
one, as the bill now provides 

2. Holding companies should be 
required to dispose of the control 
not the ownership in, all systems 
apart from the two whose control is 
permitted. 

3. Wide discretion should be given 
to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the approval of 
plans deemed feasible fdr the 
simplification of structure and ex- 
change of properties 


SUPPORT FOR TVA 

Appearing in favor of the bill, 
David E. Lilienthal, Director of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, con- 
tended that the elimination of 
holding company control would re- 
sult in a decrease in the cost of 
electricity by 35 to 50 per cent 

Questioned on the operation of 
the TVA, Mr. Lilienthal contended 
that it was being conducted as a 
genuine yardstick, setting aside for 
taxes about 12 per cent of revenue, 
which was the national average. 

“TVA rates,” Mr. Lilienthal as- 
serted, “are interesting both for 
what they include and for what 
they exclude. Included are all oper- 
ating costs, taxes equivalent to 
what private utilities pay, depreci- 
ation and amortization, and inter- 
est charges 

“Excluded are dividends on wa- 
tered stock, outlays to influence 
legislation, and expenses to initiate 
law suits to delay the carrving out 
of the will of Congress, such as the 
law suits against the TVA.” 
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Tie price and performance together. You can’t 
equal the Buick ‘40’ combination below a 


thousand dollars. 


Then add Buick quality 


through and through—Buick size and room, 
Buick gliding ride, Buick extra features. Sum 
them all up and you won’t even want to look 
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a drive. 


Take a Buick “40” out for 
The car will prove all we say—and 


so much more that it will sell itself to you. 
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Buick Valve-in-Head Straight Eight for Efficiency and Per- 
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of Finish in Ten Colors. 
Extra Cost 


Fenders Match Body Coler—No 
117-inch Wheelbase—Longer than 80 per 


cent of All Cars Sold Today ... 93 h.p.—15 Miles per Gallon; 


10 to 60 Miles an Hour in 2! Seconds. 


Ask any other car below $1000 to equal the 
Buick ‘‘40”’ in Features and Performance 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC ANNOUNCES © 


dastic cuts 0 


IAZDA LAMP PRICE 


YEVENTEEN times since 1921, the 
~ General Electric Company has 
been able to make major reductions 
in the prices of its Mazpa lamps a 
total saving of 66 per cent. Bul even 
more important is the tremendous 
increase in efficiency of these lamps, 
made possible by a continuous pro- 
gram of research and development. 
The 60-watt Mazpa lamp of today, 
for example, gives J per cent more 
light than the 60-watt lamp of 1921. 
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15*25°40°60 WATT LAMPS 
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NEW LOW PRICES ON LARGER SIZES 
100-watt was 3A ++. now 20c 
150-watt " Mg see ™ 35¢ 

200-watt ” We sae 55c¢ 

ws? 90c¢ 
-. * $1.55 


3. watt 
S00-watt * 


Everybody today can afford the best 
lamps— the hind that retain their 
brightness longer, use current eco<- 
nomically, and do not burn out too 
soon. ‘To punish your eyes with dim 
light is the worst of all false econo, 








mies. Sight-saving sizes — 100, 150, | 





200 walt—are now socheap that y ou! 
can afford to use them freely in place 
of the smaller sizes. For your own 
protection, be sure to look for this 


mark g on the end of every bulb. 


Here vou 
Wazpa lamps has gone steadily down, 
while efficiency... the amount of light pro- 


duced per unit of current consumed . 6 


see graphic ally hou the price of 


has gone up and up, 
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Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers . .$ 


U. S$. Government Securities 

Short Term State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Short Term Bonds . . . . 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 

Loans and Discounts 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . . 


Acceptances of other Banks and Bills of 
Exchange sold with our endorsement . 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies, Taxes 
Expenses 
Acceptances 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances of other 
Banks and Bills of Exchange ar 


Other Liabilities . 
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RESOURCES 


16,164,191.97 
28,237,318.88 
6,402,938.52 
1,681,141.45 
577,606.15 
450,000.00 
43,460,080.00 
2,766,771.80 


4,576.14 
513,489.93 





$100,258,114.84 


LIABILITIES 


7,000,000.00 
7,758,589.93 


‘ . . 1,455,746.40 
i ae + eS oe ee OM 2,853,419.60 


4,576.14 
R , 345,379.04 
80,840,403.73 





$100,258,114.84 
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How the Unions. Employers, Government 
And Outside Students of Problem View 
Collective Bargaining Plan 





HE evidence is in on the Wagner 

Labor Relations Bill. As the four 
weeks of hearings close, the Senate 
committee goes into executive ses- 
sion to fashion the bill for Senate 
consideration. 

Before the committee are the 
points of view brought out by the 
following groups: 

1. Organized labor, that is to say, 
The American Federation of Labor, 
which is the only national body 
claiming to speak for employes gen- 
erally. It is solidly behind the meas- 
ure, which it regards as essential 
for the establishment of the right 
of collective bargaining promised 
by the Recovery Act. 

That promise, it is held, was not 
made good under the Act because 
enforcement was impossible under 
its provisions and with the machin- 
ery set up. The proposed measure 
would make good the lack by es- 
tablishing an independent labor 
board having powers of compulsion 
and by disallowing company-sup- 
ported unions, with which, it is 
charged, employers have circum- 
vented the free exercise of bargain- 
ing rights. 

Chief merit claimed for the bill 
by A. F. of L. spokesmen is that it 
provides a framework under which, 
by orderly procedure, the income of 
industry may be equitably divided 
between labor and ownership. 

A flexible method is thus estab- 
lished, it is held, for increasing 
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wages at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, thereby effecting a wider dis- 
tribution of the national income 
and increasing purchasing power 
on which profitable operations of 
industry depend. 
Viewpoint of Employers 

2. Employers, for whom the prin- 
cipal spokesmen have been mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. The association is 
uncompromisingly opposed to the 
measure, which, it says, has en- 
countered the greatest array of op- 
position ever expressed by industry 
in connection with a bill pending in 
Congress. 

Opposition is based on the follow- 


ing predictions of what the bill 
would do: 

Prevent recovery. 

Engender industrial strife. 

Raise costs and prices with re- 
sulting restriction of markets. 

Saddle industry with the domi- 


nation of unions. 

Extinguish the rights of minor- 
ity groups of employes to bargain 
with employers. 

Give the Labor Board the status 
of detective, prosecutor and judge. 

Confer on the board an author- 
ity inadmissible under the Consti- 
tution. 


Government Support 

3. Administration spokesmen. 
These included Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, who declared herself in 
favor of the bill on the ground that, 
by encouraging independent ogan- 
ization of workers, it would better 
cooperation between employers and 
employes. She wishes to have the 
Labor Board under the Department 
of Labor. 

Whole-hearted support 
the bill also by present and 
members of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, whose ideal is an es- 
tablished system of collective bar- 
gaining carried on by responsible 
negotiators talking as equals. 


given 
past 


Outside Suggestions 

4. Sponsors of a special study of 
labor relations financed by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 

The chairman of this group, Will- 
iam H. Davis, testifying on the bill 
last week, expressed agreement in 
general, but proposed a series of 
amendments. These were: 

Protection of employe elections 
from interference by fraud and vio- 
lence, not merely by employers, but 
also by labor unions. 

Protection of employes against 


“ 


or: The Pros and Cons 


Of the Wagner Bill - . 


discrimination, not only for joining ~ 


AAA Agricultural Adjustment 

Administration. Processing 
taxes under attack in Congress. 
Wallace defends them. Rising food 
prices bring outbreak on Pacific 
Coast. Northwestern farmers come 
to ask end of AAA and higher relie? 


payments. Retiring from milk 
agreements 
FC: Farm Credit Administra- 


tion. Announces all Federal 
Land Bank and Land Bank Com- 
missioner loans of less than $1,000 
will be paid in cash. 


FDIC Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. Issues state- 
ment for 14,135 insured banks as 
of Dec. 30, showing increased de- 
posits, holdings of Government 
bonds, decreased private loans. 
FERA Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. Funds 
available for relief near exhaus- 
tion pending new appropriation. Ap- 
proves plans to buy 10,000 acres of 
poor farm land in Henderson 
County, Tenn., 5,772 acres of land 
in Mahnomen County, Minn., and 
1,969 acres in Jefferson and Wau- 


kesha Counties, Wis. 
FHA Federal Housing Adminis- 
: tration. Insurance of a 


mortgage loan of $5,500,000 on an 
$8,000,000 project in Brooklyn, 
New York City, given formal ap- 
proval. 


a union, but also in the choosing of 
a bargaining agency. 

Granting to the Labor Board 
power of enforcing labor agree- 
ments registered by consent of the 
parties with the Commission. This 
would place legal responsibility on 
both employer and union for carry- 
ing out an agreement so registered. 

Barring of an employer from tak- 
ing legal action in a dispute over 
choice of a collective bargaining 
agency, on the ground that this is 
properly a dispute among employes. 

This last amendment would, for 
instance, bar a company from en- 
tering the court to prevent employe 
elections, a situation now existing 
in the rubber and other industries. 

In the case of several rubber com- 
panies, the company - supported 
unions appear also as litigants to 
oppose the elections. Such action 
would still be possible under the 
amendment; what would not be 
possible, however, is the payment 
of litigation costs by the company. 

The controversy now pending in 
the courts regarding collective bar- 
gaining with the large rubber com- 
panies appears on the verge of be- 
ing converted into open industrial 
strife. Labor Board officials, their 
mediation efforts a failure, have 
abandoned hope of averting a strike, 


on which A. F. of L. unions have 
voted favorably, company unions 
unfavorably. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR. 


FHLBB—Fe¢eral Home’ Loan 
Bank Board. Announces 
new procedure in examination of 
home-financing institutions provid- 
ing for simultaneous examination of 
institutions for admission to the 
Home Loan Bank System, conver- 
sion into Federal savings and loan 
associations, and insurance of their 
investors under the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 


FSRC—Federal Surplus Relief 

Corporation. Asks for bids 
to be opened April 15 to supplyy 1,- 
740,000 pounds of evaporated milk 
for the needy. 





NLRB ational Labor Relations 
Board. An injunction is 
granted in the District Supreme 
Court restraining the Board from 
taking part in the labor dispute be- 
tween the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. and its employes and preventing 
removal of the company’s Blue 
Eagle. 
NRA ational Recovery Admin- 
istration. Faced with wide- 
spread violations of codes, and ap- 
parent collapse, sets about bolster- 
ing organization. Announces that 
new appeal will be taken to Su- 
preme Court to test legality of 
whole statute. Sees code authority 
in rubber manufacturing industry 
charged by Federal Trade Commis- 
sion with restraining trade in fire 
hose. 


NRB—Aational Resources Board. 

Receives report of the 
committee on the Upper Mononga- 
hela Valley in West Virginia. Re- 
port to be made available to the 
new State Planning Board in West 
Virginia and other groups now 
working in the area. 


PWA—Public Works Administra- 
tion. Announces comple- 





tion of greater part of program for 
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In a more leisurely day, carriages 
drove up before the quaint building 
which housed the first office of the 
John Hancock. . 
space is hard to find outside the Com- 


. « Today parking 


pany’s huge modern structure in up- 


town Boston. ... But its character 


remains unchanged. As in 1863, the 
name John Hancock stands for se- 
curity, soundness, dependability. 
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LS 1,308 307.13 


- $ 531,985,879.83 


$42,342,626.87 
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: 8,160,000.00 
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° 100,270 ,000.00 
‘ 50,000 000.00 
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6,403,327.93 
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Mississippi River, aiming at the 
transformation of the river and its 
principal tributaries into the 


world’s greatest Inland waterway 
system. Plans discussed for slum- 
clearance project for Minnesota. 
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RFC —Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Concludes loan 

to China. Publishes rules for the 

new RFC Mortgage Corporation in 

making loans on income producing 

business properties. 

and Exchange 


SEC — Securities 
Makes avail- 


Commission. 


able forms for permanent registra- 
tion of securities traded on national 
exchanges. Permits Cuban and other 
North American firms to use same 
forms for regis*-~‘»g securities as 
used by American firms. Provides 
new form for registration of securi- 
ties of unincorporated trusts and 
associations. 
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COMMERCIAL BANKING 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Capital 


Surplus 





Preferred 
Common........ 


Undivided Profits 
R> serves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 
In‘erest, Taxes and Other Accrued Expenses 
Dividends 
Preferred 
Common 
Items in Transit with Branches....... 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker 
ee eae peers 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio........ 


Deposits 


United States Government Obligat 





The National City Bank of New York 


Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits 
$168,762,670.44 








Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 39; 1935 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 
ASSETS 


Cash, Gold Bullion and Due from Banks and Bankers........... 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed) . 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........... 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 
Bank Premises 
Other Assets 


on Acceptances 


$311,892,461.57 
458,839,003.64 
82,017,199.83 
76,520,701.84 
512,135,479.97 
47,609,901.98 
6,600,000.00 
8,000,000.00 | 
57,554,324.64 
5.709,738.71 








$1,506,8/8,812.18 





$50,000,000.00 
77,500,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
11,262,670.44 


$67,747,240.32 
11.480,328.45 


$168, 762,670.44 | 


2,842,305.14 
5,086,127.50 


440,901.25 
000.00 


1,55 
3,105,262.43 


56,266,911.87 
1.328.824.633.55 





$1,566,878,81..i8 | 





; ions and other securities carried at $133,020,543.78 in the fi i 
statement are deposited to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes sequired by law 
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MONEY: REVENUES, UP, SPENDING LAGS 


[NCLE SAM is still having diffi - 
culty in spending money as rap- 
idly as he thought he could spend it 
This same trouble under the New 
Deal] has bothered him from the 
first. Expenditures during the 1934 
Ascal year were more than two bil- 
lions under the estimates. Now for 
the 1935 fiscal year they promise to 
be about a billion behind. 

Yet the spending and the taxing 
record for the first nine months of 
the present fiscal year reveal many 
an interesting figure 

It discloses that, even though be- 
hind estimates, the Government has 
managed to spend $5.062,000,000 in 
nine months. This is a peace-time 
record. The gain over a year ago 
was about $214,000,000. 

Then there were notable signs in 
tax collections to offset the spend- 
ing increase. 


GAIN IN REVENUES 

Revenue from July 1, 1934, to April 
1, 1935. amounted to $2,863,000,000, 
or a gain of nearly 25 per cent from 
the $2,306,000,000 collected in the 
Same period last year. Income tax 
receipts accounted for about $750,- 
000,000 of this amount, rising 37 per 
cent above last year. 

Other large increases came from 
taxes on liquor, gifts, inheritances, 
cigarettes and luxury purchases. 
Like higher income taxes, they are 
a sign that more dollars are turning 
over in the country this year than 
last. This is pleasing to officials 
who have counted on revenue in- 
creasing faster than deficits can be 
built. 

Strangely, Treasury figures show 
that total expenditures for emer- 
gency purposes—that is, for the New 
Deal alphabetical agencies is 
nearly a quarter of a billion under 
a year ago. 

But analysis discloses that this 
decrease is due to the sharply re- 
duced outlay by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Again a fa- 
vorable interpretation is read into 
the figures. Smaller demand for 
RFC funds suggests that banks, in- 
Surance companies and other insti- 


Federal Outlays 


Program; 


nm 
Billions Repaid to RFC; 


Fall Behind 


Gold Stocks Mounting 


Picture changes For the other 
agencies of the New Deal, spending 
is up about three quarters of a bil- 
lion. 

Thus. relief outlays, without 
moneys from RFC, increased $337,- 
000,000. to a total of $1,216,000,000. 
Public Works expenditures jumped 
$377,000,000, to a total of $865,000,- 
000. Most of that increase was ac- 
counted for in river and harbor im- 
provements 

At the same time, ordinary ex- 
penses of the Federal Government 
rose sharply. They were nearly 25 
per cent higher, at $2,448,000,000, 
than the year before. National de- 
fense and veterans administration 
spending rose about $100,000,000. 
Interest payments on the public 
debt rose about the same amount. 

Then when the outgo, even if not 
as rapid as sought by the New Deal, 
is balanced against the Govern- 
ment income, the deficit is found 
to be $2,200,000,000. This is $342,- 
000,000 smaller than last year. 


OUTLAY RETURNING 


‘HE INCREASE in 

ment debt does not solely rep- 
resent money paid out never to be 
returned. Part of the expenditures 
are loaned and will find their way 
back to the Treasury when times 
get better. 

As a matter of fact the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has 
received $2,686,000.000 in repay- 
ments on $5,000.000,000 loaned out 
to various commercial and financial 
institutions. Other agencies, in- 
cluding the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, look for large repayments. 

Uncle Sam, up to March 1. had 
invested $4,439,000,000 in various 
Government corporations, includ- 
ing the Home Owners Loan Corpo- 


the Govern- 


ing organizations. This investment 
is $271,000,000 higher than it was 
at the end of June, 1934 

But loans made by the corpora- 
tions and agencies, using Govern- 
ment funds, increased more than 
two billion dollars in the period, ris- 
ing from $5,544,000,000 to $7,548,000, - 
000. 

This increase was shown despite 
a drop of $1,300,000,000 in the total 
of Reconstruction Finance loans 
outstanding 


The reason for the increase was 


that HOLC alone had $1,700,000,000 ' 


more money out on home mort- 
gages. Federal Land Banks and the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
likewise had much larger loan totals 
outstanding President Roosevelt 
has explained that he expects to see 
nearly all. if not all, of this credit 
returned to the Federal Govern- 
ment 
CORPORATION ASSETS 

The Treasury statement shows 
that assets ot wholly Government 


owned corporations amounted to 
$3,727,000.000 at the close of Febru- 
ary, while assets of partly owned 
corporations amounted to $7,265,- 
000,000. The Government’s interest 
in this latter group totalled $1,090,- 
000,000 

New ventures tnio the realm of 
Government banking continue to 
appear 


The latest is the creation by RFC 
of a subsidiary corporation of its 
own, which will be known as the 
RFC Mortgage Company. This cor- 
poration is going to make mortgage 
loans on income-producing property 
of a type not eligible to borrow from 
the HOLC or the FCA. Loans, which 
will be on business properties, will 
be at 5 per cent interest. with serv- 
ice charges kept to a minimum 


’ on enterprises. Of 
about $13,000.000 has 
disbursed 
MOUNTING GOLD STOCKS 
GoLP STOCKS in the United 
States continue to 
rise. 
Their increase 
to pressure 


that total only 
actually been 


Treasury 


now is due largely 


against remaining coun- 


tries on the gold standard, as a 
flight continues from their curten- 
cles 

With Belgium off the gold stand- 
ard, the run is against Holland and 


Switzerland. Even France has felt 
it, and to quiet public fears, an- 
nounced that gold would be coined 
for public distribution 

What is going on? 

Government officials 
watching the situation, believe that 
the gold bloc is making its last 
stand, and that if only political con- 
ditions would quiet down in Eu- 
rope the groundwork now is laid 
for talking business in a world mon- 
etary conference 

Out of that conference could 
come a readjustment of world cur- 
rencies on a stable basis, to replace 
the unstable and chaotic condition 
now existing. Until such a confer- 
ence is held, the Washington au- 
thorities expect little real basis for 
improvement in world trade 
SHRINKING BANK LOANS 
‘(HE FEDERAL Deposit Insurance 

Corporation, reporting on the 

affairs of the 14,135 national and 
State banks, whose deposits it is 
insuring, showed what went on in 
banking during the last half of 1934 

The FDIC found that bank loans 
and discounts decreased about 4 
per cent, while their holdings otf 
Government securities rose 8 per 
cent. Slowly the holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities are increasing in 
banks, while loans to private indus- 
try are decreasing 

On last Dec. 31, private loans ex- 
ceeded Government guaranteed 
bonds by only $2.890,000,000, as com- 
pared with a difference of $4,888 
000,000 only six months before 


carefully 


tutions are needing less Govern- ration, the Farm Credit Adminis- The Government venture into di- Banks took 55 per cent of all di- 
ment money. tration, the Public Works Adminis- rect lending to industry now has led rect Federal obligations offered 
When RFC is left out then the tration, the RFC and other lend- to authorized loans of $51,000,000 to during the six months period. 
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421 Chestnut Street 


oo LHE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 





MARCH 4, 


1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . ... . 
U.S. Government Securities . . . 

State, County and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities .....4.4.. 
Loans and Discounts . . . .... 
ee 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . . 
Customers’ Liability Account of Saniatiiai eg are 


. . . . . . . . . 


. . . . . . . . . 


. . . . . . . . . 


$127,509,570.40 
115,878,349.57 
16,029,888.30 
50,0141,566.65 
85,940,578.66 
3,340,000.00 
1,970,077.17 
5,613,174.21 


————— 1 
| 
| 
} 


ener 





$406,296,004.96 


LIABILITIES 


0 
Surplus and Net Profits ... . 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . . 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest . . 
Unearned Discount... . 
nn. wf 6 « s + * -« & @ 
Acceptances a a ae oe ae ae ee 
Acceptances Sold . . . ....., 
Customers’ Foreign Balances . . . . 


Deposits . 


. . . . . 7 . . . . 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
— 


. . . . . . . . . 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 


Sand Street & Lancaster Avenue 


$14,000,000.00 
20,582, 
4,959,558.97 | 
703,751.84 
297,075.29 
585,000.00 | 
6,034,3 | 
26,265.00 | 
166,922.64 
357,941,003.56 | 
$406,296,004.96 | 


1416 Chestnut Street 


083.97 | 


13.69 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Avenue at 44th St. Madison Avenue at 60th St. 















































LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Condensed Statement, March 31, 1935 
RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers........ $ 410,184,920.21 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit............. 11,764,616.00 
U. S. Government Securities............ 462,576,971.28 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corporation 20,000,000.00 
ss ee er 67,905,229.34 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank. . 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities . . = ooeeeeeye 22,224,861.78 
Loans and Bills Purchased................ 515,774,631.71 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . 344,571.11 
Credits Granted on Acceptances........... 29,608,878.83 
a a aee an eack eae aaaee 13,743,019.39 
Gtiner Rend Eetate. .... ncn cccccsccccccec 243,193.44 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages......... 2,571,808.55 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . 17,053,245.37 
$1,581,795,947.01 
LIABILITIES 
OTe ee $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund....... ote 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits...... 7,131,578.78 
$ 267,131,578.78 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1935............ 2,700,000.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed eee ere eee , 239,360.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc..... 12,334,315.92 
Acceptances.............. $77,187,367.97 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment 47,578,489.14 
29,608,878.83 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
«5 < con soaked cae ae ee 898,710.00 
Deposits... . ; $1,253,959,784.38 
Outstanding Checks . 14,923,319.10 1,268,883,103.48 
$1,581,795,947.01 
ene nn — ——e 























WHEN YOU BUY 
A QUALITY MOTOR CAR 


ask yourself these 5 Gucstions 


QUESTION: Whatisthe manufacturer’s financial condition? 
ANSWER: Pierce-Arrow’s new financial structure is pro- 
portionately one of the strongest in the indus- 
try today. 
QUE6GTION: How does the public endorse the product? 
I 

ANSWER:  Pierce-Arrow entered 1935 with #s share of fine-car bus- 

iness the largest since 1929 
QUESTION: How does the car rate mechanically? 

ANSWER: The present Pierce-Arrow holds an impressive list of official 
world’s records, with its almost incredible feat of covering 
3,053 miles in 24 hours, at an average speed of 127.2 
miles per hour 

QUESTION: What ts the experience of the manufacturer? 

ANSWER: = Prerce-Arrow ts one of the two oldest automobile com- 
panies, and has devoted its entire experience exclusively 
to building highest quality motor cars. /¢ ts today the onl; 
manufacturer butilaing fine cars exciustveds 

QUESTION: Whar ts the price 
ANSWER:  Pierce-Arrow builds Twelves and Eights. Prices begin at 


factory 


$2795, FO B 





Local Distributor 


LEE D. BUTLER !NC. 1138 CONNECTICUT AVE. 
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BRITAIN Looks AT THE New DEAL 
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The British government, interested in the development of overseas 
trade, has stationed throughout the world 38 commercial counsellors. 
One of them attached to the British Embassy in Washington—H. Oo. 
Chalkley—has been engaged for the last several years in studying 
economic conditions in the United States and making reports thereon 
to his government. 

Mr. Chalkley is naturally concerned with economics and in no 
way with our politics or our class conflicts and while he has writ- 
ten primarily for the eyes of his countrymen, excerpts from his latest 
report—a 174 page volume—are presented here for the interest they 
may have to American readers. 

Mr. Chalkley’s valuable survey is worth reading not merely because 
it is detached and dispassionate but because it represents first-hand 
study through personal observation on a trip in different parts of 
America as well as close attention to the progress of affairs in Wash- 
ington, where all official data of a public character have been available 
to him. 

The British government has just made an official document of Mr. 
Chalkley’s report on the New Deal for use of members of Parliament 


and the people of the Empire. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 





By H. O. CHALKLEY 


Commercial Counsellor to the British Embassy at Washington 


HE success or failure of the New Deal or even, since neicher 
may ever be wholly demonstrable, the manifestations of its 
partial successes and failures, must have a far-reaching ‘n- 

fluence on world economy and world economic policy; but 
so wide is its scope in embracing all economic relationships in an 
existing as well as in a reconstructed economic system that little 
more is possible at the present stage than to examine its nature 
and objectives and to attempt to discern its efforis on certain vital 
parts of the economic body. In this process it will be found trat 
the outstanding feature which emerges is that it is an endeavour 
to achieve economic recovery by State action, * * * * 

The second feature of the combination of measures which may 
be said to constitute the action of the New Deal is that they mark 
a definite transition by experiment from a competitive towards 4 
collective economy. They are not only emergency measures of 
economic recovery but equally experimental measures of reform 
and reconstruction by State action in the collective interest. Tiey 
record a change in the traditional philosophy of American econcmi¢ 
at? 

It is not a plan for the socialization of the means of production 
and operation of industry nor for the confiscation and redistribu- 
tion of acquired wealth, but rather a programme for the creation 
and diffusion of effective purchasing power, to be brought about 
by the expenditure of public funds, the pledge of the public credit 
and the exercise of the taxing power for the provision of work and 
relief, accompanied by State action on currency, private indebted- 
ness, agricultural prices, wages and the conditions of employment. 

The restriction of agricultural production, the curtailment of in- 
dustrial output under code agreemenis, the limitations imposed on 
the utilization of natural resources, run directly counter to the 
efficacy of this programme by eliminating a substantial part of the 
real wealth of the nation on which the diffused purchasing power 
is to be exercised. It is sought to offset this loss of real wealth by 
adjustment of classes of production to an expanding internal and 
external consumption. 

In the agricultural and natural resource divisions of produc- 
tion, limitation is imposed as an emergency measure by the in- 
ability of primary producers to dispose of their excess in foreign 
markets. If those markets remain shut, and if limitation should 
nevertheless fail through the action of man or nature, the effort 
to recover prosperity by the present plan is thus in danger of 
failure. Its success is to this extent dependent on the restora- 
tion of foreign trade. * * * * 


. v 
It remains to measure the beneficial 
SUMMARY OF 


effects of the New Deal and especially 
THE FACTORS to count the cost, so far as can be at- 
IN RECOVERY goal nor the striking of the balance 

sheet is in sight, and with the reser- 
vation that the inability to meet the cost may prevent the con- 
summation of the benefits, for in the absence of business revival 
the financing of the New Deal on the present scale through the 
ordinary channels would eventually become impossible even for 


the United States and the Government would either have to dis- 
continue the programme or to resort to direct inflationary methods 


tempted at a stage when neither the 


4 


to obtain the necessary funds. * * 

Essential material is however still lacking for conclusive find- 
ings on the effect of the whole programme on the economic wel- 
fare of the country as a whole. For that purpose data would have 
to be assembled and interpreted in such wide fields as the effects 
of restriction in the quantitative production of agriculture and 
industry as an indication of the gain and loss of real wealth, the 
losses and gains resulting from strikes wholly or mainly arising 
from the labour provisions of the Industrial Recovery Act, the 
proportions in which purchasing power created by Government 
action has been and is likely to be devoted not to consumption 
but to the repayment of indebtedness, and the real numbers, 
nature, and variations of unemployment, of which there are still 
no official compilations in the United States. * * * * 

A concise summary of these indications of progress and pros- 
pects of recovery in the United Stites will show agriculture in 
large measure restored and its disparity with industry precari- 
ously redressed: sound banks and plentiful credit; industrial and 
trade recovery sporadic and partial but real; labour materially 
benefited and in a state of latent unrest; the problem of unem- 
ployment unsolved but with responsibility accepted by the com- 
munity for its relief; and all this achieved at a future cost which, 
although prodigious, can be justified and supported for a termi- 
nable period. 

The outlook is definitely for the further development of these 
conditions and for further improvement of the same nature in 
1935, with full recovery waiting not directly but indirectly, as will 
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Economic Survey of American Attempt at “RT Is Made by British Embassy's Com- 
mercial Counsellor and Is Being Widely Circulated Throughout British Empire— 
Achievements And Failures Impartially Weighed 


be ‘shown later, on the return of prosperity to the rest ot the 
foreign trade world. 


American mass opinion, however, 
judges both the New Deal and its cost 
by two criteria, the course of agricul- 
tural prices and the figures of unem- 


BY JOBS AND 
ployment. That is also the test which 
FARM PRICES those responsible for the policy would 


appear to be willing to accept seeing that in the forefront of the 


TEST RESULTS 


programme for recovery have been consistently placed the rise in 
agricultural prices, or rather the improvement to the advantage of 
the farmer of the ratio between the prices of the products he seils 
to those of the products of industry which he must buy, and 
secondly the reduction and eventual absorption of unemployment— 
security for the farmer and security for labor. * * * * 

It can be seen that there was a remarkable and immediate im 
provement in both agriculture and employment in the second from 
the first quarter of 1933, but it was due to stimulatory anticipation 
and not to the healing effect of the recovery measures, which had 
not yet had time to operate. 

Those measures were, however, on the whole effective in main- 
taining the improvement over the course of the next year, after 
which the farmer's index went ahead and the labour index lagged 
behind. At the end of 1934 these indices show that so far one of the 
two major objectives of the New Deal, the recovery of the farmer, 
has been achieved, but that the other, the recovery of labour, is still 
far from realization. 

There is, however, the serious reservation that the rise of agri- 
cultural prices in the second half of 1934, which marks the measure 
of attainment of the plan for agriculture, must be attributed to the 
disastrous drought of that year more than to the operation of the 
measures taken for the restriction of production, the depreciation 
of the currency, and the reduction of surplus stocks. 


v 


The drought was effective, where 
Government measures could not be, 
in reducing the agricultural super- 
abundance to normal proportions and 


POUR OUT AT 
thus permitting a test to be made, with 
WARTIME RATE much better prospects of success, of 


the plan for the further regulation of agriculture. It should be 
added that this index is not the only measure of the improved situ- 
ation of the farmers. They have in addition received compensa‘ ory 
benefits derived from processing taxes imposed on_ industries 
elaborating agricultural products, in consideration of voluntarily re- 


EXPENDITURES 


stricting their acreage and production, * * * * 
The second objective has not been achieved. 
made in the reduction of unemployment since September, 1933, 


falls far short of expectations and the cost of relieving it far exceeds 
xk kK * 


The showing 


what was originally contemplated. 

It is therefore permissible to say that the cost of operating the 
New Deal, like the cost of waging war, is on the whole not cur- 
rently paid for but is financed by loans, with a shift of the burden 
from the present to the future earnings of the community; also 
that both the eventual cost and the ability to bear it are impossible 
of estimation until it is brought to an end or incorporated in a 
balanced budget. 

In the American experiment borrowing on a war scale for eco- 
nomic expenditure, which is within the resources of the country 
for a measurable but not indefinite time, leaves substantial assets 
of construction instead of liabilities of total destruction, but the 


prospects of finality are less favorable than are those of borrow- 
** * * 


v 


For nearly two years the course of 
its foreign trade has been profoundly 
affected by the currency policy pur- 
sued by the United States, while for- 
eign trade has been itself a determi- 
The collapse of 


ing for war expenditure. 


TRADE GAINS 
LACKING FROM 
DEVALUATION nant of the policy 


world prices and the loss of foreign markets for the unrestricted 
surplus production of American agriculture were the main cause 
of the agricultural distress which led, in the attempt to counteract 
it by unilateral monetary action, to the voluntary abandonment of 
the gold standard, the successive increases in the price of gold and 
the provisional devaluation of the dollar. * * * * 

Depreciation alone has had little effect in raising prices of domes- 
tic commodities, such increases as have occurred being more directly 
attributable to the drought and the operation of the Agricultural 
Adjustment and Industrial Recovery Acts, but it has been effective 
in raising the domestic prices of staple export commodities, excep‘ 
to the extent to which it has been defiationary on world prices. * * * 

The advantages which might normally have accrued to the United 
States foreign trade were frustrated by depreciation of other cur- 
rencies, by the depressing effect of exchange instability on inter- 
national trade, and by the accentuated restrictions imposed by other 
countries against the. admission of American products. The gen 
eral result is that exports and imports have increased irregularly 
in value expressed in devalued dollars, but that there has been no 
mathematical correspondence between their movements and cur- 
rency depreciation, 

The general conclusion is to confirm that international trade can- 
not be regained and commodity prices cannot be effectively raised 
by unilateral monetary action. There has so far been no oppor- 
tunity to measure the operation of currency depreciation on United 
States foreign trade in conditions of stable currencies and of un- 
hampered trade in other countries. * * * * 

In the realm of foreign trade policy the failure of monetary 
action to restore American export trade principally in agricultural 
products has led to a disposition to explore the possibilities of 
regaining it by lowering the hitherto impenetrable tariff barriers 
against the means of payment in return for reciprocal concessions 
from other countries. 

At the present juncture American policy is guided by the con- 
er 
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clusion that two alternative economic goals present themselves, 
national self-sufficiency and rationalized international trade. The 
former relative freedom of foreign trade is regarded as irretrievably 
lost, and the other extreme of an international economy with export 
and import trade under State control is seen as a menace. 
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America's material interests and er 
social and economic structure do not 


FACE THE NEED 
OF BALANCING 
WORLD MARKET instance the production of cotton, 


more than half of which has to be 
exported, supports twelve million people whose lives cannot be ad- 
justed to other agricultural or industrial occupations. 

The South is too dependent on cotton and tobacco exports, the 
Middle West on pig product exports, the Pacific North West on 
wheat, fruit and timber exports, the railways and ports and more 
recently the mercantile marine on bulk transport of exports, and 


permit her to pursue voluntarily the 
policy of extreme self-sufficiency. For 


many manufacturers on industrial exports to permit America to 
yield without a struggle to a policy which would spell disaster 
to large important sections of the country. 

It is beginning to be recognized that the only way to save the 
export trade is by increasing imports. If the United States does 
not through its own action bring its international account into bet- 
ter balance, it is feared that other countries will do it by closing 
their markets to United States exports. If the United States itself 
restores the balance by increasing imports in relation to exports, 
it will save its export trade and at the same time help to stimulate 
the trade of the world. 

The United States would and does admit non-competitive and 
essential raw materials to its full capacity of consumption, but un- 
fortunately the potential markets for American farm products are 
in countries producing competitive industrial goods for which the 
chances of admission are not encouraging, and equally unfor- 
tunately the theory of triangular trade has lost much of the validity 
it may formerly have had in the period of stable currencies and 
relative absence of restrictions on the flow of the currents of trade. 

Where unilateral monetary action has failed uniJateral tariff re- 
duction and resumption of foreign lending by the United States 
in its new position as a creditor nation might succeed in re- 
storing a large part of world trade and with it the world markets 
and prices of American products, but there appears to be little 
likelihood that America will take that risk. 

For the present the policy of the United States is to attempt 
to achieve the same result by negotiations with individual foreign 
countries for the mutual reduction of tariff rates on selected 
classes of goods. If, as is to be hoped, these bilateral negoti- 
ations are successful and become multilateral in effect threugh 
the operation of most-favored-nation treatment, a significant 
advance will have been made towards recovery in world 


trade. * * * * 


The restoration of full prosperity to 
the United States depends on the re- 


FARM EXPORT cuperation of its industry and agricul- 
PROBLEMS ARE ture. Its tathanery pan be dened en 
TROUBLESOME exports but its 


The position is the reverse of that 
of the United Kingdom. American manufacturing industries do not 
The restoration of effective 


agriculture does. 


now look to exports for recovery. 
purchasing power in the home market would absorb and overtax 
their capacity to produce. But the production of wealth from 
the soil with the human, mechanical and scientific equipment 
which the United States possesses has possibilities which far out- 
run any capacity of domestic consumption to be expected from 
the existing economic order. 

The problem before the United States is the disposal of the ex- 
portable surplus of production resulting from the full utilization 
of these resources, advantages and equipment by accepting pay- 
ment in imported goods and services, thus adding to the sum 
total of international wealth and well-being, or the alternative 
of preventing producers from producing the surplus, on the as- 
sumption that this alternative is financially and socially feasible 
and that nature will co-operate. 

The assumption is that the restriction of primary production 
could be compensated by a corresponding increase in the produc- 
tion and balanced exchange of industrial and other forms of 
wealth, accompanied by the full and remunerative employment of 
all classes of labor, but it is difficult to see how that solution can 
be achieved without a planned economy enforced by an economic 
dictatorship, which is not possible in the United States. 


v 


A respite in coming to a decision has 
been put off for another year or more, 
as nature intervened in 1934 to wipe 
out a large part of the existing and ex- 
POLICY CHOICE pected abundance of agricultural pro- 

duction, to relieve the pressure to ex- 
port and even to cause some importation. This may be regarded 
as fortunate as America is not yet willing to adopt the first alterna- 
tive and is not yet convinced that the second will fail. In the 
phrases coined by the Secretary of Agriculture “America dislikes to 
choose” but “America must choose.” 


CANNOT LONG 
DELAY VITAL 


In the meantime the operation of economic laws and of political 
exigencies is making the choice more difficult and may take it out 
of America’s hands. The issue for American producers and 
foreign consumers is the same, the one question whether the 
United States will permit itself and be permitted to distribute 
abroad, and be paid for, the superabundance of its capacity to pro- 
duce, to the full extent of other countries’ need and capacity to 
consume. 

As well as being the fundamental problem of American agricul- 
ture, it is the ultimate test of the American recovery effort and the 
determining factor in the future course of the foreign trade not 
only of America but of a large part of the foreign trading world. 
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